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Lirrie Forxs Macazine (M), Salem, Mass. $2.00; 20c. 
Margherita O. Osborne, editor. 

Prints juvenile matter entirely, using short 
stories, poetry, humorous verse, one serial a year, 
and matter for the department, “Something to 
Do.” Prefers stories of realistic children, nature 
stories, little animal tales, fairy tales, occupational 
stories, and bed-time stories. Sets length at from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, does not buy photographs, 
and pays half a cent a word. 

Lirtte Misstonary (M—to nos.), Techny, Illinois, 
25c. William A, Ross, editor. 

A Roman Catholic publication, the object ot 
which is to arouse the interest of children in mis- 
sions (foreign or home). Uses short stories, serials, 
poetry, humorous verse, jokes and plays, setting 
length limit at 1,200 words. Buys photographs, 
good missionary ones especially. As a rule, the stor- 
ies in the magazine are not fiction, but are taken 
from the daily lives of the missionaries. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Lrrrte Srory Macaziwe (M), 714 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. $1.00; 10c. William H. Kofoed, 
editor. 

Title changed to Brief Stories, and publication 
temporarily suspended with the March, 1925, issue. 

Live Srorizs (Q), New Fiction Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 627 West 43d st., New York. 

July, 1925, last monthly issue. Now published as 
a quarterly, using ints of stories from other 
magazines published by the Corporation. 

Livine Ace (W), Atlantic Monthly Company, 8 Arl- 
—_— st., Boston. $5.00; 15c. Victor S. Clark, 


we eclectic weekly, printing matter from English 

and foreign j uses translations of short 

stories and general articles, setting length limit at 
3,000 words. Does not buy photographs, and pays 
$10 a thousand words. 

Lrvinc Cxurcn (W), Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Eighteenth & Fond du Lac sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$4.00; toc. F.C, Morehouse, editor; H. W. Ticknor, 
managing editor. 

An organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Uses no fiction and very few miscellaneous manu- 
scripts, prints poetry, and desires no matter ex- 
cepting that of direct interest to the Church. Sets a 
length limit of 2,500 words, buys no photographs, 
and pays quarterly or on acceptance for matter 
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Lookout (W), Box 5, Station W, Cincinnati, Ohio. goc. 
a year. James orest Murch, editor. 
A religious weekly read by people of the organ- 


ized adult Bible classes, and prints stories and 
serials to please adults ayy Bible schools, 
These need not necessarily be religious in nature. 
Sets length limit for short stories at 2,000 words; 
for serials, twelve chapters, 2,000 words each. Does 
not buy photographs and pays the month follow- 
ing publication. 
Los Ancetes Lire (W), 606 San Fernando Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Barrett J. Anderson, editor. 
Publication discontinued, and mail returned by 
the postoffice. 
Los Anoetes Times Sunpay Macazine (W), Los 
Angeles, Calif. $5.20 and postage (with Sunday 
Times); toc. and postage (with Sunday Times). 
Linton Davies, editor. 


et ak oataenan ahs 
ous verse. Sets for short stories at 5,000 
words, and for at 3,000 words. Buys 
graph prefer cto treating of adventure, sports, 

and romance; and pays both on acceptance and on 
publication. 


Love Story Macazine (W), Street & Smith 
tion, 79 Seventh ave., New York. $6.00; 15¢ Ruth 
Agnes Aveling, editor. 

Uses melodramatic and romantic love stories, 
full of , thrills, pathos, and sentiment. 
Prints stories, novelettes, serials, and poetry. 
Prefers fiction patterned after the old-fashioned 
melodrama, but modern in every respect. Sets prac- 
tically no length limit, and pays on acceptance. 


Lurueaian Youno Forxs (W), 1228 Spruce st., Phila- 
delphia. $1.00; samples free on request. Rev. W. L. 
Hunton, D.D., editor. 
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Cases in Craftsmanship, Qo. 2 





“THE MUMMY’”’ 
A story by Joun GALswortny analyzed 


BY JOHN GALLISHAW 


In the October number appeared the first of a series of short 
stories, each of which is analyzed primarily as a “‘case’’, 
illustrating some special phase of craftsmanship. My ex- 
perience has shown me that the Case Method of examination 
is the only sound basis of criticism. Instead of saying, 
“This is a great short story,’ I shall say, “Here is one of 
the methods by which a sincere craftsman, through knowl- 
edge of his material and a mastery of proportion and blend- 
ing, sets a mark at which aspiring craftsman may aim.” 
Mr. Galsworthy’s story I have chosen for analysis this 
month because it illustrates superbly the treatment of that 
phase of craftsmanship which I shall call““The Dramatiz- 





ation of Character.” 


I" THE END Shelter of that Devon wa- 
tering-place Eugene Daunt had been 
sitting for two days and nights. At sixty- 
three, and with his lack of adipose, any 
but the southwest wind in late October 
must have “‘sewn him up” long before. He 
sat, huddled in his worn blue overcoat 
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with belt tight-drawn, peaked golfing cap 
over his eyes, and his skinny brown hands 
deep-thrust into his pockets, dozing or 
staring before him. 

This end shelter was out of range of 
lamplight, and few passed it even in the 
daytime. For these reasons he had chosen 
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it. He had ceased to wonder how much 
longer he could “stick it.’”” His nodding 
thoughts were free from the tortures of 
effort. The cards were hopelessly against 
him, and he just wanted to be let alone. 
Nothing so definite as suicide was in his 
drowsing mind. Suicide meant effort, and 
he had always avoided effort, except in 
the playing of games. He played this last 
game — conserving the ebbing vitality of 
his body, ribby as a greyhound’s. Neither 
was he bitter, sitting there. Natural that 
the “Johnnies” of whom he had borrowed 
scantily these last five years should be 
“fed up.” He would have been “fed up” 
himself. Natural that his old landlady 
should have come to him crying — “poor 
old soul;” a wonder she had n’t, long ago! 
He had shifted two watering-places down 
the coast, to sit it out where he was not 
known. On his lean brown face lurked a 
sort of grin. He looked a little like a Red 
Indian; had there ever been one who 
needed their stoicism more — or needed it 
less? 

Only child of an Indian civilian, Eugene 
Daunt had been born in India, and taken 
home at the age of five. While at a 
private school he lost both parents, killed 
in an accident, and fell under the protec- 
tion of his father’s sister, an unmarried 
lady who lived at Baymouth, and doted 
on him. He remained at this private school 
till he was fourteen. He was given to dys- 
pepsia, and apt at games, good-looking, 
assured, stoical; he won races, made 
scores, had indigestion whenever there 
was an examination. It was thought that 
he would go into the army or the diplo- 
matic service. On leaving school, however, 
he was such a comfort to his aunt, and it 
was so difficult to find a tutor who did not 
give him instant dyspepsia, that he was 
found suddenly too old to go in for either. 
His aunt rejoiced; she would have missed 
him too much, and he was now perma- 
nently free for the sports, handicaps, 
drives, and matches of the neighborhood, 
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whence he could bring home those cups, 
cigarette cases, and other rewards of which 
she was so proud. She had a verandaed 
house called Eglamont, in a pleasant gar- 
den. Eugene had his own rooms and key, 
his spirits and tobacco, his fox terrier and 
spaniel, a day’s hunting when he wished; 
he shot well, and was welcome with his 
gun, to the landed neighbors; or on the 
local yachts where he looked to the life 
in a yachting cap. He had no patrimony, 
but his aunt had enough for two. A singu- 
larly placid woman, she concerned herself 
entirely with seeing that time made no 
changes in the life of him on whom she 
doted. No girls, however much he im- 
pressed them, lean in his very good 
clothes, detached him from her roof. It 
was less dangerous to prefer, platonically 
at least, the society of barmaids and mar- 
ried women. So the years passed by him, 
embalmed in her affection, in sport, and 
cigarettes; till at the age of twenty-eight, 
he fell in love with the wife of a naval 
commander with whom he yachted and 
played billiards. She was a gray-eyed 
young woman, with great good humor, 
and an admirable figure. They had leased 
a house within a stone’s throw of “Egla- 
mont” before the naval commander re- 
tired to the China station for two years. 
Not, indeed, till after his departure was 
Eugene aware of his feelings. Loyal to one 
with whom he had played games, he took 
himself in hand at once, and would sit 
gloomily pulling his fox terrier’s ears and 
smoking cigarette after cigarette, sooner 
than go and see her. In 1890 the phrase 
“playing the game” had not as yet come 
in, and he was confined to fortification by 
the term “not sporting.” The young wo- 
man, however, whose name was Mollie, 
had Venetian red hair; and he was startled 
one morning by her appearance with a let- 
ter in her hand. She had come to read him 
a message from her husband. After that it 
seemed natural that she should often 


110 come. The effort of saying: “Look here, 
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you know, you mustn’t; I’m gone on 
you,” exhausted his defenses; nor was it 
easy to remember a man who, after all, 
was too old for her, and would not be back 
for two years. They remained, however, 
on platonic terms, partly because of their 
loyalty to the absent commander, and 
partly because he was not aecustomed to 
any form of energy outside sport. So he 
would sit in his long chair, a cigarette be- 
tween the yellow-stained fingers of one 
hand, and his fox terrier’s ear between his 
yellow-stained fingers of the other hand, 
staring at her and casting out between his 
filed-looking teeth, his short laughs and 
answers to her rallying talk. So it might 
have gone on for the two years, if her 
hair, one evening, had not been too much 
for Plato. 

Eugene woke up next morning gen- 
‘uinely shocked — he had not been “‘sport- 
ing.” And yet, it was impossible to resist 
her. For a fortnight the affair proceeded, 
till one morning she arrived with a tele- 
gram in her hand, and on her face an ex- 
pression remorseful, elated, tearful, glad. 
The commander had died on a boat ex- 
pedition up a Chinese river. The news was 
three weeks old. 

“Gene,” she said, “is n’t it awful, and 
isn’t it—isn’t it wonderful, in a way! 
After all, we— we have n’t committed — 
and we can — we can be —”’ She stopped; 
his face was copper-colored. He stammered 
out: “Poor Bink! Poor old chap!” 

She went away dreadfully upset. Next 
day he had violent dyspepsia. 

During the following weeks of seclusion 
under his aunt’s care, he had time to see 
the matter in all its bearings; it had be- 
come evident to him that he was on the 
edge of being married. It would need in- 
ertia almost amounting to effort to avoid 
that fate. Had he enough? Thinking of her 
hair, he felt a sinking in that part of him 
nourished just then solely on Benger’s 
food. In the third week it came to him by 
inspiration that he knew a “Johnny” 
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about to start on a six weeks’ yachting 
cruise. That evening, eluding his aunt, he 
made his way to the “Lion’s Tail” and 
over a game of billiards proposed to the 
“Johnny” and was accepted. That night 
he was free from pain for the first time. 

Leaning over the side in the sun, on his 
friend’s yacht, a week later, he felt a kind 
of regretful deliverance. He wrote from 
Fowey :— 

“Dear Mollie, 

“I have been very seedy, but am feeling 
as right as rain again. This is a nice little 
hooker. We shall be hanging about in her 
most of the summer. The weather is jolly, 
at present. I hope you are fit. It was a 
shock to me to hear about poor old Bink. 
Poor old chap! What awful luck! 

“With the best, 
“Yours ever, 
“Gene.” 

He did not return to Baymouth till Oc- 
tober. He hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry that she had left. A letter in- 
formed him that she could not live on her 
“moldy pension” and had started a mil- 
liner’s shop. He admired her pluck, her 
energy. She sent her love and hoped that 
his “poor tummy” was stronger. She men- 
tioned theatres — she was evidently hav- 
ing quite a good time. Just one sentence 
began: “Gene, don’t you ever —” It had 
been crossed through. He felt that she had 
“sand.” 

He settled down to the sports of the 
season; and time passed like a game that 
is played. 

He was thirty-eight, a little more dried, 
with a gray hair or two, when she came 
down to Baymouth again with her sec- 
ond husband, an old sportsman of fifty 
with any amount of brass, and a dicky 
chest. He was no end glad to see her, look- 
ing “‘so jolly fit” with her hair as red as 
ever. “The old sportsman” played quite a 
good game of bridge — just then coming 
in. They resumed their relations quietly 
under his nose. She had never stopped 
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loving him all this time, she said. He was 
touched and flattered, and would sit in 
his long chair with a cigarette between the 
yellow-stained fingers of one hand, and 
the ear of his spaniel between the yellow- 
stained fingers of the other hand, staring 
up at her, and emitting his rather high 
cackles, while she laughed lovingly at his 
taciturnity. 

The Boer War began — he had thought 
“those Johnnies” could n’t ride or shoot 
“for nuts;” he became surprised. It got on 
his mind a good deal. In December he no- 
ticed a great change in Mollie; she grew 
excitable. And then one day, clinging to 
him, she said it could n’t go on, they 
would have to “kick over;” she could n’t 
bear that old man any more. Gene must 
take her away — he must! Divorce and all, 
it would n’t take a year until they could be 
married. Extremely copper-colored, he 
smoothed her. “Easy on!” he muttered. 
“You’re off color, old girl. What’s the 
matter with the old sportsman? He seems 
a harmless sort of old Johnny.” 

She flung off his*hand.‘Oh! yes; what 
did he know — what did he care? He had 
no" blood in him! She was altogether un- 
just. He told her not to be a little juggins. 
She clung to him—she called him a 
“mummy.” He said: “If you don’t shut 
up, I'll spank you!” She raved at him. 
Could n’t he see — could n’t he feel — she 
was only thirty-three — to be taken away 
from Gene — to be tied to that old man — 
with his — and his — and his —! 

He smoothed her again; told her to go 
“steady over the stones!’ They were very 
well off as they were. 

“Yes,” she said suddenly, “but he sus- 

ects.” 

“Oh!” he said, and sat down in his long 
chair. He had seen, suddenly, an effort be- 
fore him. He had a pain in his diaphragm. 
He lighted a cigarette. His teeth at that 
moment looked very filed. 

The effort before him took shape in the 
watches of the second night. Enlist! After 
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all, what would it be? Only, as it were, a 
long day’s hunting, the exertion of it 
nothing compared with that of running 
away with Mollie to an ultimate marriage. 
He had four days’ severe dyspepsia — 
then took an early train to Exeter, and 
joined the Imperial Yeomanry. They 
wanted fellows of his stamp who could 
ride and shoot. His aunt was horrified; it 
seemed to her the end of the world. He 
rallied her. It would be a “picnic.” She 
admired his patriotism. They wanted him 
at once, he said. He left without having 
again seen his young and ardent woman. 
He wrote to her from Plymouth, on his 
way out:— 

“Dear Mollie, 

“I was awfully sorry not to see you to 
say good-by. The Johnnies in my troop 
ride pretty well, but they can’t shoot for 
nuts. We’re all as keen as mustard to give 
these Boer jokers a knock. I hope you'll 
have a good winter, and get some hunting. 
I shall think of you riding the chestnut. 
Well — so-long, Mollie. 

“Yours with the best, 
“Gene.” 

He rather enjoyed the campaign, and 
developed a talent for stalking. He had 
drilled three of those “jokers” when he 
himself received a bullet through the 
calf. While in hospital he developed en- 
teric, and when convalescent was dis- 
charged and invalided home. Leaner and 
browner than ever, he lay in a long chair 
with a cigarette in his yellow fingers, 
staring at some conversationalist of the 
female sex with his steel-colored eyes, 
and occasionally emitting a little high 
laugh. He felt “full of steam,” and en- 
joyed the voyage “like smoke.” 

“‘Well, Aunt Susan,” he said, on reach- 
ing Baymouth. His aunt shed tears of rap- 
ture. He renewed his life as if it had never 
been broken. The young woman and her 
husband were no longer there. And ten 
more years passed like a game that is 


played. 
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He was forty-nine when his Aunt Susan 
died. It upset him; she was a “good old 
soul.” “That old josser,” her lawyer, wor- 
ried him awfully about business. She 
seemed to have been living on her capital. 
All he would have would be the proceeds 
of the house. It was sold under his feet. 
He and his fox terrier were compelled to 
move out. They moved to lodgings close 
to the “Lion’s Tail.”” He experienced al- 
most at once the lack cf Aunt Susan; he 
had to think of money. It was “an awful 
bore.” His billiards and bridge became 
systematic. He could no longer afford to 
hunt unless a friend mounted him. Still, 
he got along — there were few evenings 
when he did not make his five to ten shil- 
lings over the green baize — large and 
small. And five years passed as a game that 
is played. 

He was fifty-four when the Great War 
broke out. It roused him as nothing had 
ever roused him yet. Those German “‘jos- 
sers” wanted a good hiding. Sitting in his 
long chair with a cigarette between the 
yellow fingers of one hand and his cocker 
spaniel’s ear between the yellow fingers of 
the other, he nerved himself for an effort. 
Two or three months passed in the pro- 
cess, then he journeyed up to London, and 
presented himself at the headquarters of 
an Officers’ Training Corps. He asked for 
a commission on the strength of his ser- 
vice in the Boer War. They were sorry — 
they wanted men of his stamp, but he was 
too old for a commission. He persisted 
that he could ride and shoot. They looked 
at him, and somebody remarked: “Yes, 
but can you think?” 

He went very copper-colored, looked at 
them deeply, and left the room. If those 
“poopsticks” thought they were going to 
win the war by thinking —! He traveled 
back to Baymouth, and enrolled himself 
as special constable. It was his duty to 
guard a culvert. He did it sitting on a 
shooting-stick, with a cigarette between 
the yellow fingers of one hand, and the 
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yellow fingers of the other hand playing 
with the ears of his cocker spaniel. 
Think! He had plenty of time to think, 
out there week in, week out, in various 
weather. He would listen to the dripping 
stillness, or the soughing of the wind in 
the neighboring spinney, and wish that 
one of those “Hun Johnnybirds” would 
appear and give him sport. Now and 
again he stalked some innocuous person 
who came near his culvert; but there was 
never anything “really doing.” In sheer 
boredom he took to thinking about how to 
improve his income. What little he had 
could easily be doubled, he was sure, by 
any “juggins who knew the ropes.” He 
set himself to know them, by reading 
newspapers. And three years passed as a 
game that is played. During those years 
he doubled his income — on paper — but 
owing to circumstances that no juggins 
could have foreseen, he was receiving less 
of it than before he began to increase it. 
He was literally compelled to seek for a 
paid job. They gave him something in 
connection with a hospital. In 1919 the 
hospital was closed; the war being over, 
there was nothing for anybody to do, and 
his income was now just half the insuf- 
ficient amount it had been before he in- 
creased it. In fact, it was about a pound a 
week; and prices double what they had 
been. He shot his dog Quiz — “poor old 
chap;” sold his gun, and changed to a 
back bedroom in a by-street, where he 
could sit in what sun there was, and set- 
tled down to live on “fags” and billiards. 
“Bet you a lunch” was his formula, va- 
ried by “Bet you fifty cigarettes” — he sel- 
dom lost. His clothes were still those he 
had worn in the days of Aunt Susan, 
pressed under his heavy leather trunk, 
and only put on when he went out to the 
“Lion’s Tail” at noon. The mornings he 
spent in an old blue dressing-gown, smok- 
ing cigarette after cigarette, and conning 
some derelict paper picked up in the bar. 
He never pitied himself, but he would now 
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and again go copper-colored, thinking of 
his income and the newspapers. 

On the parade, in the spring of 1921, a 
lady sat down beside him. He rec 
her at once — his old flame Mollie, and 
“pretty long in the tooth,” too! He made 
no sign of recognition — he had n’t for- 
gotten her calling him a “mummy” last 
time he had seen her, and that his clothes 
were not what they had been. But sud- 
denly she turned and said: “Why, 
Gene! So you’re still here!’ It seemed to 
him odd. Where else should he be? And 
how was he? She herself had n’t been at 
Baymouth since. She was a widow again. 
“Oh, And aren’t we old! Why, you're 
quite white, Gene; and so should I be, if 
I did n’t —” 

He grinned. Old Mollie had always been 
a “sport.” 

“And to think you nearly 
out twice, Gene!’ She looked him over 
slowly: “Poor old Gene, you look rat! 
‘on your uppers!’ ” 

He became copper-colored, showed his 
filed teeth, and said: 

“What damned cheek! You always were 
a cheeky kid!” 

Something came into her eyes - 
of light. 

“You must come and dine with me, 
Gene. I’m at the Courtfield.”’ 

He answered stiffly: “Thanks.” 

He still had an old dress suit, and 
white shirt with cuffs intact. In the n 
few days he used it several 
could never elicit from him where he lived. 
He just grinned, or emitted his high la 
He began to perceive th: it she had “tur 
bled to” his one dress shirt, and pitied 
him. He did not like it. One evening after 
dinner, while he was sitting in a lone chair 
with a cigarette in the yellow fingers of 
one hand and the other hand daneling to 
the floor, she proposed to him. He erinned 
and called her “‘a little juggins.”” Next day 
he was down with a severe attack of dys- 
pepsia. There was something 
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to him in her wanting at her age to marry 
him out of pity. If she thought he was 
“such a tail-down Johnny,” she was jolly 
well mistaken. For a fortnight he stayed 
in his room, reading old Pink ’Uns, and 
living on Benger’s and cigarettes. Only 
when | left did he emerge. To 
his relief she He had seldom 
played billiards better than in the week 
that followed. Then a real disaster befell 
him. His hands suddenly began to shake 

-he could n’t play “for nuts.” It meant 
that he must live on a pound a week. He 
began to sit stiller than ever, thinking of 
wha could do. “Bear-leading some 
young '— something in a_ riding 
school; he even thought of wheeling a 
bath chair, of billiard-marking, of clerking 
to a bookmaker. But all such occupations 
would necessitate his leaving Baymouth; 
he was too well known. The exertion of 
such uprooting was beyond him. Besides, 
he had ne interest anywhere else, and for 
such careers interest was necessary. In a 
time went by. Five shillings 
borrowed here and there, ‘ ‘tick”’ with his 
old landlady — “‘poor old soul;” the sale 
of little odd bits of salvage from Aunt 
Susan’s days, eked out his existence for 
the next months. And then he plunged. 
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A “‘josser” of his ac " aintance who bred 
dog } Was goil ig out of business. Selling out 
his one remaining stock of value, he 
bought it. With the paid help of a “joker” 


out of a job, he put up extra kennels. It 


was the most definite work he had ever 
done. In memory of his shot spaniel, 
Quiz —‘‘poor old chap!’— he bred cock- 


ers. For over a year nearly everything 
went well — he spent most of his capital, 
and had three large litters of pedigree 
pups. He passed hours among the “little 
beg a cigarette between his lips, his 

ellow fingers crumpling their ears or feel- 
ing their points, while their little avid 
tongues licked all of him within reach. 
They were a great pleasure to him, not the 
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apiece, and twenty pounds if over 
temper. He debated whether to have then 
inoculated and sell them with a guarantee. 
Nature took the matter out of his hands 
before he had made the effort of decision. 
The violent distemper of that season came 
down like a wolf on his pups; all but two 
died. ““The poor little black beggars!” For 
the first time since he went to school he 
almost shed tears. He had sat up with 
them night after night, had buried them 
one after the other. It was “rotten luck.” 
When the holocaust was over he was com- 
pelled to sell the kennel, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to pay the bills he had run up. He 
had fifty pounds left. The efforts of that 
past year and its final disaster had pro- 
duced in him a perfect fatalism. For four- 
teen months he lived on the fifty pounds, 
his watch, his family seal, the remains of 
his wardrobe. He never mentioned his con- 
dition, and would sit whole afternoons on 
the high seat in the billard room of the 
“Lion’s Tail,’’ watching the game being 
played, and thinking: “They can’t play 
for nuts.” What people thought of him 
sitting there, lean and white-haired, with 
his drawn copper-colored face and thirst- 
ing eyes, with his grin, and his well-cut 
clothes shiny from age, he neither knew 
nor cared. He had to sit somewhere. sie 
here he got cigarettes, and once in a way 
drink was offered him. His friends he ha i 
exhausted; he had borrowed from them 
and was never able to repay; his acquaint- 
ances began to shun him for fear that he 
would borrow. He was “down and out.” 
One morning his landlady, “poor old 
soul,” came to him crying. She 
money. He could n’t — she supposed 
pay her just as little? He called her an 
“old juggins,” and told her to buck “A 
That afternoon he put his toothbrus 


owed 


shaving brush and razor in the pocket of 


his old blue overcoat, sold his old bowler 
and his spare shirt for seven-and-six, 
bought two hundred fags and a ticket 
down the coast. The “poor old soul” 
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would be able to let his room, at least. 

In the shelter, huddled into the corner 
out of the increasing wind, he passed his 
« hand over the bone and skin of 
his face, then diving it into his pocket, 
brought out a paper packet. Still ten cig- 
ut he felt too sick and empty to 


whhabkin 
snakin 


1 
i 


arettes, 
smoke them. If the sun would come cut, 
he would get into it and have a sleep. He 
was “fed up.’”’ Some “jokers” in his place 


would make for a workhouse, or take a 
brick and heave it through a window, get 
“quodded” and fed. Not much! Easier, 
more dignified, to sit on, here. If only the 
would come out and warm him! 
dam-cold” nights his heart was 
giving hin “beans.” He thought with a 
grin of his Aunt Susan — the “old girl” 
would have a fit if she could see him; so 
“old Mollie,” or his landlady, “‘poor 
old soul!’ He shivered, so that his teeth 
rattled. People would notice him. He 
would get under the lee side of a fishing 
boat till it was dark. He stood be with 
difficulty, and began to move slowly 
toward the beach. With hands deep thrust 
into his pockets, he tried to look like any 
other “Johnny” crossing that little space. 
He sat downexhausted between two boats. 
An “old josser’”’ was looking down at him 
from the parade; he took up a pebble, and 
with a shaking hand threw it at a log of 
driftwood ten yards or so away. Nobody 
would notice a chap throwing pebbles. 
He threw them at long intervals. His hand 
shook so that he could not aim — could 


sun 


These 


would 


not hit “the darned thing.” It angered 
1im. Who would bet him he did n’ 1 
| WI Id bet him he did n’t hit it 


five times out of fifty? He groped slowly 
for the pebbles, amassed a little heap, 
and counted fifty. Yes, he would hit 
Rass darned thing” five times in fifty. He 

yezan. He missed his first sixteen shots, 

then hit wi log twice running, and, taking 
out a cigarette, he rested. He smoked 
slowly — he was two pebbles up. The sun 
had come out, and shone full on him over 
the edge of the old boat He turned his 
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face to it; then taking up a pebble, began 
again. His hand shook worse than ever; 
he missed eleven times, then “got it plumb 
center.” Three hits in thirty shots — just 
up to his points. Again he took a cigarette 595 
and rested. Two hits to make in twenty 
shots — odd if he could n’t win that bet! 
Time was when he would have hit that 
“joker” every time. His cigarette went 
out. He leaned against the boat, and 600 
closed his eyes. Cold sweat oozed from 
him; things sank around him. He rested, 
half-conscious; came to again, and saw the 
log with the sun on it. He groped up a 
pebble, and feebly flung it. A hit — by 60s 
George! The devil would be in it now if he 
could n’t make the other in nineteen shots. 
On his face, bony and copper-colored in 
the sinking sunlight, a grin was fixed. He 


flung and flung. Miss after miss after miss 610 


— thirteen running! “Curse! Could n’t 
throw for nuts! Get the damned thing or 
bust!” Miss after miss after miss. Three 
more pebbles! He paused. 

The setting sun still shone; a sea-gull 61s 
with brightened wings was passing within 





gunshot. As a boy he remembered he had 
shot a sea-gull — before he had learned 
to be a sportsman. Three more shots. He 


620 was tempted to get up and lob them. But 


could he get up? Besides, he must “play 
the game” with the darned old log! He 
had once claimed a ball “‘out” at tennis, 
when he knew that it was in. It was the 


625 sort of thing one did n’t like remembering. 


He raised his arm. Look at it shaking — 
how could a Johnny throw with an arm 
like that? The pebble flew wide. Two 
more! He remembered a “beak” at his 


630 private school who used to bowl round- 


arm. Nobody had bowled round-arm for 
forty years and more. Give it a chance! 
He swung his trembling arm three times 
in practice, then took up the last pebble 


635 but one. Now for it! His whole body 


swung with his arm. Whump! A faint 
exultant whoop came from his lips. A stab 
went through his breast-bones — it “hurt 
like steam!” He fell back, collapsed under 


640 the tarry boat, still asa mummy.... And 


so next day they found him. 


The Analysis 4y John Gallishaw 


or the benefit of those readers to whom this 
F vnalysis is their first introduction to the Case 
Method of analysis it might be well to reiterate 
my theory of craftsmanship as I set it forth in the 
October number of Tue Writer. It is simply this: 
Only by selecting and filing a number of “Cases” 
in Craftsmanship can we have any objective basis 
for comparison. 

In two respects the craftsmanship of a short- 
story writer may be judged: his recognition and 
mastery of the requirement of structure and his 
blending of his materials within these structural 
limits. Certain fundamentals in regard to the 
structure of the short-story every writer or critic 
will admit. For example, a short-story must have 
a Beginning, an Ending, and a Body. The function 
of Beginning is to set forth the Situation confront- 


ing the main character and such explanatory 
matter of setting and characterization as may 
lend plausibility and interest to that situation. It 
shall mark a great crisis in the life of that char- 
acter, with much depending upon the outcome; 
and it shall demand instant action of the char- 
acter. It will be interesting in proportion to its 
importance. Its primary intent is to show the 
Possibility of Conflict. 

The Ending is concerned with showing the con- 
clusive act by which the main character (or some 
force set in motion by the main character) meets 
the situation set forth in the Beginning. In addi- 
tion, it extracts whatever significance the writer 
wishes to convey to the reader. Its primary intent 
is to show to the reader the result and significance 
of the conflict. 
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The Body of the story is the story-proper. It 
shows the character in a series of encounters. It is 
these encounters which are the source of story- 
interest. Suspense is attained by uncertainty as 
to the outcome of these encounters. In the Body 
of the story, the primary intent is to show Con- 
flict. 

While all short-story writers are forced to agree 
that the only possible materials at the writer's 
disposal are setting, characterization, and inci- 
dents so arranged as to make a pattern or plot, 
their ways part when they begin to discuss the 
blending and proportioning of these materials, 
one group maintaining that the public is inter- 
ested chiefly in incident, or, as they phrase it, 
“action”; the other maintaining with equal stout- 
ness that the chief interest of the reading public 
is in character. In engaging in such a controversy, 
writers are treading upon unsafe ground; for such 
a basis for classification simply does not exist in 
the short-story, because the only action which is 
essentially of short-story interest ts the action of 
a character. Of course, the action of a natural 
force or of an inanimate force may be of interest 
to the reader, but only insofar as it affects a 
character in the story. Otherwise, the action of 
such a force has of itself no more story-interest 
than, for example, the fact that a tomato is red. 
On the other hand, no human being can encoun- 
ter any force or perform a single action which 
does not to some extent reveal his character to a 
properly qualified observer. The unassailable fact 
remains that, in a short-story, character and 
action are inseparable. Neither can be dispensed 
with. 

The misunderstanding has arisen because so 
many story-writers have thought of their task as 
resembling the novelist’s; only on a smaller scale. 
Because the novelist was able to make a long and 
minute analysis of the thoughts of his character, 
and because such a novelist was said by the 
critics to “excel in characterization,” the short- 
story writers who were that novelist’s disciples 
assumed that analysis was all there is to char- 
acterization. When this analysis was presented as 
a short-story, the readers found it dull, protested 
that “nothing happened.” Disappointed, the 
authors asserted that the public was interested 
only in “stories of action” and was unwilling to 
give its attention to stories of “character.” 

The initial error of such authors lay in believing 
that the short-story writer’s task was similar to 
that of the novelist. Instead, it is more closely 
allied to that of the dramatist, who in portraying 
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his characters is denied entirely the advantage of 
analysis, and must fall back upon action alone. 
From the dramatist the short-story writer can 
learn one important principle of craftsmanship. 
He always visualizes his characters in action; 
their thoughts he is compelled to express through 
the medium of this action, or in their conversation. 
Beyond that, he cannot go. Yet a consummate 
craftsman can, within these limitations, accom- 
plish much. The limitation, however, is always 
hampering, for although people may be identified 
by their actions, the action itself is not so certain 
in its disclosure of character as is the knowledge 
of the motive behind that action. However, when 
there is a choice between an analysis of motive on 
the one side, and the action of a character on the 
other, the writer is wise who chooses action rather 
than analysis, because the short-story writer is 
concerned primarily with drama—the mark of 
which is clash — having in mind always that the 
person who reads his story is concerned not so 
much with the fact that something happened as 
with seeing that thing happening. Fortunately, 
to the short-story writer this clear choice between 
analysis and action is not necessary. In fact it is 
harmful. Either he overdoes his analysis, slighting 
the action, or he omits the analysis which is neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the significance 
of the action in relation to its delineation of 
character. 

The mark of the consummate craftsman who is 
master of his materials is that he always recog- 
nizes this dual requirement of motive and expres- 
sion in action. 

Such a craftsman is John Galsworthy. Struc- 
ture, too, he understands, recognizing that the 
basis of all structure is the scene. Because he is 
both novelist and dramatist he knows that in the 
novel the scenes may be treated panoramically, in 
the drama they must be treated pictorially. With 
the panoramic method, the author merely says 
that certain things happened; it is the method of 
the historian. With the pictorial method the 
events are shown happening, the author interposing 
such explanatory comments as he may think 
necessary. 

This story of Mr. Galsworthy’s is particularly 
interesting because it illustrates the highest form 
of craftsmanship, by showing how Mr. Gals- 
worthy, through a knowledge of structure and a 
complete understanding of the potentialities of 
his material, is able to extract real narrative 
interest from “character.” 

The key to his understanding of characteriza- 
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tion is to be found in a sentence from his own 
FORSYTE SAGA: “Behind conduct lies the main 
trend of character.” If this is so, in order to fore- 
tell with certainty the conduct of a character con- 
fronted by a given situation, we have only to 
examine his conduct in other situations, because 
that conduct will be the expression of the main 
trend of character. This formula Mr. Galsworthy 
puts into eftect in THE MUMMY, taking Eugene 
Daunt for his subject. 

Had he written a chronological narrative of the 
lite of his character from birth to death, he would 
have had a mere orderly recital of events —a 
character sketch but not a story. Mr. Galsworthy, 
knowing the structural requirements of a short- 
story, did otherwise. Written chronologically, the 
story would not have had a real Beginning, 
because the Beginning must show the character 
at a crisis in his life demanding decisive action 
upon his part. In order to see this necessity, begin 
the story, as if it were written chronologically, at 
line 40 and read through to line 543. Then, as one 
piece, take up lines 1 to 39 and lines 544 to 641. 
Having done this, contrast the present arrange- 
ment, in which the Beginning, occupying lines 1 
to 39, shows Eugene Daunt at a crisis in his life. 
The Situation is that Eugene Daunt, who has 
always avoided every crisis demanding effort by 
turning to the playing of games, now appears to 
have met a crisis demanding eftort which cannot 
be escaped. The Narrative Question raised is: 
“How will Eugene Daunt, being the man he is, 
meet this situation?” In the Ending, lines 544 to 
641, Mr. Galsworthy answers this narrative ques- 
tion thus: “By making a game of it, because he 
does not object to effort in the playing of games.” 

Before leaving this question of structure, let us 
examine Mr. Galsworthy’s structural handling of 
the scenes within the Body of the story. Last 
month, in examining Mr. Pelley’s method of 
achieving narrative interest in his scenes, we dis- 
covered that it consisted of four simple steps. 
When we examine Mr. Galsworthy’s method, we 
find it practically the same. A fundamental law of 
structure becomes apparent. It is that, in general, 
all well constructed scenes have those same four 
steps. There are exceptions, of course. Sometimes 
two steps are closely merged; sometimes the order 
varies; occasionally one is omitted; the proportion 
of space will vary. But these exceptions are the 
result of a definite choice of the author. The pur- 
pose of this and the other “Cases in Craftsman- 
ship” is to point out to aspiring authors the use 


which established craftsmen have made of their 
knowledge of such simple steps; if, thereafter, the 
aspiring writer chooses to ignore them, he will do 
so consciously, rather than through ignorance. 
The first of these steps is to set forth the situation, 
showing the possibility of conflict, introducing the 
explanatory matter which is necessary to an 
understanding of that situation, in such a way 
that a narrative question is opened up. The second 
step is to bring together the opposing forces. The 
third step is to show these forces in conflict, with 
the outcome in doubt. 

The fourth step is to show the outcome of that 
conflict in two ways:— 

(a) by showing the conclusive act by which the 
main character (or some force set in motion 
by an act of the main character) answers 
the narrative question of that scene. 

(4) by showing the result of the encounter upon 
the main character. 

The difference between the story in which the 
emphasis is on characterization and that in which 
the emphasis is on incident is that in the “‘char- 
acter” story, the second purpose of this fourth 
step (to show the result of the encounter upon 
the maincharacter), is given more attention. In the 
story of “incident” the encounter is all-import- 
ant; whereas, in the story of “character” the 
encounter is important only as it leads to a situa- 
tion in which there is a clash of character traits. 
One rather enlightening discovery we make at 
once. It is that far from being a disadvantage, the 
decision to place the emphasis upon character 
rather than upon action is an advantage; for 
story-interest comes from clash, clash comes from 
action, and character is disclosed through action. 
You have two possibilities for clash: the action 
selected for character portrayal and the further 
clash between the traits of character. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s craftsmanship is very adroit: he takes 
advantage of both kinds of materials. He causes 
Eugene Daunt to encounter certain forces, such 
encounter raising a narrative question, but lead- 
ing within that same scene to a situation which 
shall cause Eugene Daunt to be faced by a deci- 
sion involving a clash of character traits. In other 
words, Step 4 in the structural arrangement 
receives fuller treatment than in a story in which 
the emphasis is on the encounter and in which the 
interest of that scene ends with the answering of 
the narrative question of the scene. In the story 
of “incident” these simple structural steps in the 
encounter would have been sufficient. In the story 
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of “character” the encounter merely serves to 

introduce a situation in which the character-clash 

forms practically a new scene. 

This division becomes apparent when we 
examine each of the seven Scenes or encounters 
included in the Body of the Story. In only one of 
these (Scene V) does the clash depend solely upon 
incident. In all the others, the added clash of 
character traits contributes an additional interest. 
Scene I. Lines 40 to 195 Eugene Daunt en- 

counters Mollie. 

The clash of incident dccupies lines 40 to 132. 
The clash of character traits occupies lines 
133 to 19S. 

Scene II, Lines 196 to 302 Eugene Daunt again 
encounters Mollie. 

The clash of incident occupies lines 196 to 
245. 

The clash of character traits occupies lines 
245 to 302. 

Scene III. Lines 303 to 322 Eugene Daunt en- 
counters his Aunt’s lawyer. 

The clash of incidents occupies lines 303 to 
II. 

The clash of character traits occupies lines 

313 to 322. 

Scene IV. Lines 323 to 369 Eugene Daunt en- 
counters officials of the War Department. 
The clash of incident occupies lines 323 to 
362. 

The clash of character traits occupies lines 
362 to 369. 

Scene V. Lines 369 to 400 Eugene Daunt en- 
counters an economic situation in his environ- 
ment. 

The clash of incident occupies the whole 
scene. 

Scen» VI, Lines 401 to 454 He encounters Mollie 
a third time. 

The clash of incident occupies lines 401 to 


445. 
The clash of character traits occupies lines 
446 to 454. 

Scene VII. Lines 454 to 543 He encounters the 
economic situation. 
The clash of incident occupies lines 454 to 

I. 

The clash of character traits occupies lines 
532 to $43. 

Before considering the treatment of that por- 
tion of each of the scenes devoted to the clash of 
character traits let us examine that portion of 
each of them devoted to the clash of incident, to 
see if the four steps occur. Here they are: — 


Scene I. 

Step 1. The situation for the Scene with its 
explanatory matter is set forth in lines 40 to 
82, where the possibility of conflict is appar- 
ent when Eugene Daunt, who “prefers pla- 
tonically, at least, the society of barmaids 
and married women” (line 80) “‘fell in love 
with the wife of a naval commander” (line 
86). 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on line 106. 
“He was startled, one morning, by her appear- 
ance with a letter in her hand” (line 105). 

Step 3. The clash begins on line 108 and con- 
tinues through to the middle of line 126, 
“answers to her rallying talk.” 

Step 4. The conclusive act of the character and 
the result of the encounter as it affects the 
character are shown on lines 126 to 132. The 
conclusive act of the character is shown on 
line 128, when we learn that Eugene suc- 
cumbs to the charms of Mollie whose hair 
proves “too much for Plato.” The result of 
that clash as it affects the main character is 
shown on line 132. 

Scene Il. 

Step 1. The situation and its explanatory mat- 
ter are set forth in lines 196 to 222, when he 
resumes relations with Mollie. The possi- 
bility of conflict is shown on lines 219 to 220, 
“In December, he noticed a great change in 
Mollie; she grew excitable.” 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on line 221, 
“And then one day, clinging to him, she said 
it could n’t go on, etc.” 

Step 3. The clash occupies lines 222 to 242. 

Step 4. The decisive act of the character is 
shown on lines 243 to 244, “He smoothed her 
again; told her to go ‘steady over the stones.’ 
They were very well off as they were.” 

Scene III. 

Step 1. The situation and explanatory matter 
are on lines 303 to 305, when his Aunt Susan 
dies. The possibility of conflict is shown on 
line 306, “ . . . worried him awfully about 
business.” 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on line 305, 
“That old josser, her lawyer.” 

Step 3. The clash occupies lines 306 to 310. 

Step 4. The decisive act is shown on line 311, 
“They moved to the Lion’s Tail.” 

Scene IV. 

Step 1, The situation and its explanatory mat- 
ter are set forth on lines 323 to 333, when the 
great war roused him. The possibility of 
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conflict is shown on lines 332 to 333, when he 
“presented himself at the headquarters of an 
officers’ training corps.” In this case, Steps 1 
and 2 are merged so that the possibility of 
conflict and the actual meeting of Eugene 
Daunt are included in one sentence. 

Step 3. The clash occupies lines 336 to 344. 

Step 4. The decisive act of the character occu- 
pies lines 345 to 362, “He travelled back to 
Baymouth, and enrolled as a special consta- 
ble, etc.” 

Scene V. 

Step 1. The situation and its explanatory mat- 
ter are set forth on lines 369 to 373. The possi- 
bility of conflict is shown on line 373, “He 
was receiving less of it than before he began 
to increase it.” 

Step 3. Here Steps 2 and 3 are merged. The 
clash occupies lines 375 to 383. 

Step 4. The conclusive act occupies lines 383 to 
400, “He shot his dog Quiz — ‘poor old chap’ 
etc.” 

Scene VI. 

Step 1. The situation and its explanatory mat- 
ter are set forth on lines 401 to 407. The possi- 
bility of conflict is so apparent that no 
statement is necessary. 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on line 408, 
“But suddenly she turned and saw him.” 

Step 3. The clash occupies lines 409 to 442. 

Step 4. The decisive act of the character 
occupies lines 443 to 445, “He grinned and 
called her ‘a little juggins,’ etc.” 

Scene VII. 

Step 1. The situation and explanatory matter, 
showing the possibility of conflict, are set 
forth in lines 454 to 476, ““Then a real disas- 


ter befell him. . . . And then he plunged.” 
Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on lines 
477 to 480. 


Step 3. The clash occupies lines 480 to 504. 

Step 4. The decisive act by which the character 
acknowledges defeat is on lines 407, “When 
the holocaust was over, he was compelled to 
sell the kennel, lock, stock, and barrel, etc.”’ 
to line 531, where the result is shown: “He 
was down and out.” 

The examination of these scenes shows that in 
THE MUMMY, as in THE FACE IN THE 
WINDOW, the story examined by me in the 
October Writer, the clash in each scene is 
between the main character and some force either 
within or without. In THE \I\UMMY, however, 
besides the clash of incident, there is the clash of 
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character traits permeating the story, and flowing 
through it as a sort of leit-motif. The trait of 
character which makes Eugene Daunt the man 
who “had always avoided effort except in the 
playing of games” (line 21) is constantly at war 
with other traits. Through this clash of traits, we 
come to know the character of Eugene Daunt. 
Not for one moment, however, must it be assumed 
that this clash of traits is the only method by 
which an author may achieve “dramatization of 
characters.”’ Even the veriest tyro knows that this 
is not the case. There are at least four other ways 
by which a writer may convey to us an under- 
standing of the sort of person his character is: — 

(a) his background of heredity, education, 
environment, etc. 

(4) his appearance. 

(c) what the dramatists call pantomime — his 
characteristic gesture, look, posture, tone 
of voice, etc. 

(d) his effect upon others. 

These different methods of defining character 
are all present in THE MUMMY. On lines 40 to 
82, we are told, very distinctly, the background 
of Eugene Daunt, so that we may know what to 
expect of him. This helps us to understand the 
actions that follow the motives that compel those 
actions. 

In showing his character’s appearance, any 
aspiring craftsman might well take a leaf from 
Mr. Galsworthy’s book. The ordinary careless 
craftsman commonly describes his character’s 
appearance in the Beginning of his story; there- 
after he never again mentions appearance. Mr. 
Galsworthy, being a dramatist, knows that on the 
stage a main character does not come on in the 
first act, show himself to the audience, and there- 
after speak from the wings, his voice only carrying 
on the action. Mr. Galsworthy’s picture of Eugene 
Daunt is unforgettable because of its reiteration. 
Here is what we learn about him at different 
periods of his life. 

In the first scene, he is 28 years old. He has a 
habit of pulling his fox-terrier’s ears (line 98) and 
he is given to “short laughs.” His appearance is 
clearly defined, “lean in his very good clothes,” 
amplified by description on lines 119 to 124, “So 
he would sit in his long chair, a cigarette between 
the yellow-stained fingers of one hand, and his fox- 
terrier’s ear between the yellow-stained fingers of 
the other hand,” — “filed looking teeth,” — 
“whose habit it is to go copper-colored, under 
stress of emotion.” (line 144.) 

From this scene emerges Eugene Daunt, whose 
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character trait of avoiding effort is uppermost, 
(lines 81 to 111, 152, and 153); who is devoted to 
cigarettes (line 99); who has very little resistance; 
whose reaction to a crisis is to have a period of 
dyspepsia (lines 49, 52, 57, and 147); who delays 
action until inevitable (lines 148 to 150); who is 
loyal to one with whom he had played games (lines 
g6 and 117); who is inarticulate except for a few 
stock phrases. He expresses his philosophy as 
“not sporting,” (lines 103, and 130); even his 
vocabulary of sympathy is summed up in the two 
words, “‘poor old.” Thereafter, that character 
trait of avoidance of effort which makes Eugene 
Daunt turn from all crises to the playing of games 
seizes the stage, holds it; meets and defeats the 
other traits. At the end of the scene, we learn that 
“time passed as a game that is played.” 

In Scene II, at 38, we see that same picture of 
Eugene Daunt’s appearance (lines 196 to 197, 
208 to 214, and 288 to 293); his habit of going 
copper-colored under stress of emotion is reiter- 
ated (line 227); we hear again his “rather high 
cackle,” (line 213). His dyspepsia recurs (line 250 
to 259). He is still devoted to cigarettes (line 251). 
His vocabulary is still restricted to stock phrases 
(lines 228, 244, and 294). His device of turning 
for escape to sport, “‘a long day’s hunting,” (line 
256) again conquers, and “ten more years passed 
like a game that is played.” 

In Scene III, he turns again to a game to solve 
his problem: “There were few evenings when he 
did not make his five to ten shillings over the green 
baize (line 320). His stock phrases recur (lines 
305 and 314); his inarticulate sympathy is ex- 
pressed in one of them (line 304). And again “five 
years passéd as a game that is played.” 

In Scene IV, we see him clearly described again 
in his characteristic attitude, but doing what he 
could to help win the war. It was an effort for him 
to seek a commission (lines 326 to 336); it was too 
much for him to understand why he did not qual- 
ify, but he went copper-colored at the insinuation 
that he could not think; then he went back to 
Baymouth and performed his duties as a special 
constable in as nearly a hunting-squire fashion as 
he could. “And three years passed as a game that 
is played,” bringing him to the close of the war. 

In Scene V, circumstances over which he feels 
he has no control force him to shoot his dog Quiz, 
to sell his gun, and to retire to shabby lodgings, 
making bets which would provide his next meal, 
or keep him in cigarettes. He plays at the game of 


keeping up appearances, but his efforts are all de- 
fensive. 








In Scene VI, a new encounter with Mollie, once 
more a widow and anxious to marry him, elicits 
from him only a lot of his stock philosophy and 
stock expressions, and her proposal (line 443) de- 
livered to him when he is in his characteristic 
attitude, brings back his dyspepsia (line 445). He 
seizes his illness as a means of avoiding this 
woman who would marry him against his will — 
his will! — and is glad, when a shortage of cigar- 
ettes forces him from his retirement, to find she 
has gone. 

In Scene VII, just when he seems to be playing 
his game better than ever, he begins to give out 
physically (line 457), and naturally, the game 
proceeds swiftly to its end. Thinking of the many 
things he might do, he puts them all away as re- 
quiring too much exertion (line 468) and stakes 
all he owns on a last bit of sport (line 479) and so 
is able to carry on for another year, more the old 
Eugene Daunt than he had been since the war. 
Complications called for him to make an effort, 
however, and he was not equal to it (lines 496 to 
511). He lost everything, but took it like a good 
sport (line 506). Lines 520 to 531 show Eugene 
Daunt changed in everything except his nature, 
and the following lines picture his last downward 
step made necessary by his refusal to face actuali- 
ties. He still plays the game, according to his 
lights (line 543). 

The trait of Eugene Daunt which causes him to 
turn to the playing of games in order to avoid a 
crisis is clearly the one which throughout his life 
has been dominant. This Mr. Galsworthy makes 
clear. Yet our central interest in the problem, 
raised in the beginning of the story, is held 
throughout the scenes of the Body of the story, 
for the crisis is one which seems unavoidable. But 
Eugene Daunt, who makes out of every thing a 
game, true to his dominant trait, meets this crisis 
by ignoring it and concentrating upon a game. He 
is the same Eugene Daunt, still carrying his cigar- 
ettes (line 549), still speaking in stock phrases 
“jokers” (line 552), “dam cold” (line 558), “bean” 
(line 559), “oldgirl” (line 560), “Johnny” (line 570), 
“old josser”’ (line 572), and finally and pathetically 
“hurt like steam”. His instincts are still “sport- 
ing,” he must “play the game” (line 622). 

The story is more than a mere series of en- 
counters. It is the story of a man’s life. It shows 
that the competent artist need not feel that to 
have interest he needs to depend solely upon 
earthquakes, and lightning bolts, and battles, and 
generally what cautious insurance companies call 
“acts of God’. Once when Booth Tarkington was 
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engaged in a controversy with some other writers 
in a symposium conducted by a great New York 
newspapers and his opponents thought that they 
had silenced him by saying: “The public is not 
interested in character; what it wants is mystery 
and surprise,” Mr. Tarkington retorted “What 
about the mystery and surprise of character?” 
Here is a story brimful of the “mystery and sur- 
prise of character.” . 
Apart from that, however, I have selected this 
story for three reasons. The first reason is that 


even established writers will enjoy examining it 
as a standard against which to check the excel- 
lence of their own work. The second reason is that 
this story, which is successful largely because it is 
so carefully wrought, will encourage aspiring 
writers to work painstakingly. The third reason 
is the chief one, however. As an educational docu- 
ment for use in building up a body of teaching 
material it is a notable contribution, a superb 
“Case in Craftsmanship.” 


Talks on Practical Authorship 


By Ricuarp BowLanp KIMBALL 
XII—The Sources of Material 


W: havenowreached a point at which our 
knowledge of the various units making 
up literature should be fairly complete. We 
know the word, the sentence, description, 
characterization, emotion, obstacle, climax, 
action, plot, and theme, and we should be 
able to apply this knowledge to the short 
story, the play, the novel, and the other 
forms, such as the familiar essay and the 
special-feature article. We have a knowledge 
which we have presumably fortified by actual 
work and we have the pleasant consciousness 
that we have simply tapped our innate powers 
of production. We have begun something of 
which we shall never reach the limits. We are 
exercising a faculty which is capable of in- 
finite growth. 

We may write a story and it will be the 
best story we can write at the given time, but 
we know that a year hence we shall be able to 
write another story that will be better. Of 
course, we shall have our reactions and our 
discouragements — that is to be expected — 
but generally speaking we shall have a sense 
of increased power. To have a sense of in- 
creased power — a sense of function — comes 
about as near to happiness as is humanly pos- 
sible. If we were making shoes or lead pen- 
cils there would come a time when we could 
make as good shoes or lead pencils as we ever 
could; it is not so with any branch of art. In 


the literary life, we can always surpass our- 
self, and this is one of the glories of the lit- 
erary life. 

Having developed a certain amount of 
power to use material, the next question is 
where is our material to be obtained. In our 
talk on imagination, I pointed out that the 
reservoir of imagination is the conscious and 
the sub-conscious memory; that we use and 
recombine our own experiences; that nothing 
that happens to us either directly or through 
observation is ever lost; that any experience 
will come to the surface of our consciousness 
as needed. So the great source of our material 
as writers is our own lives. We must trust 
this source, believe in it, have faith that the 
appropriate image, the striking incident, the 
felicitous word will come to us at the proper 
time. 

Students in dramatic schools are taught 
that everything they do, lighting a cigarette, 
opening a door, eating their breakfast, is 
technical training. Everything they do should 
be done as if they were doing it on the stage. 
So it is with the writer. Everything that hap- 
pens to him is material, because anything 
that happens to him may at any time be util- 
ized in his work. To the writer nothing is un- 
interesting. If a bore is talking to him, the 
writer is n’t bored, because he is making men- 
tal notes of how a bore talks, with the expec- 
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tation of putting it sometime into a story. If 
he loses his money, that, too, is material — 
he can understand how one of his characters 
would feel if he should suffer a money loss. It 
is perfectly possible for a writer to be gen- 
uinely sad at the death of a friend and yet 
with another part of him be grateful for the 
experience because it is such wonderful ma- 
terial, and this without impugning in the 
slightest his friendship or his grief. It has 
been said that a writer witnessing a tragedy 
can wipe his eyes with one hand and make 
notes with the other. The writer is like the 
small boy always asking why, and how, and 
when, and what. He has all the fun of being a 
gossip without the gossip’s disagreeable qual- 
ities. 

A friend of mine, an entomologist, once 
spent an evening with Booth Tarkington. 
Tarkington plied him with questions until af- 
ter midnight, and the entomologist told me 
that at the end of the interview he had given 
Tarkington practically all the knowledge 
about bugs it had taken him a whole lifetime 
to amass. Tarkington probably was not in- 
terested in bugs any more than he was in any- 
thing else. He was simply running a pin 
through the entomologist and adding him, 
like a bug, to his collection, for future use in 
literature. 

The writer welcomes everything that is 
picturesque. He delights in sharp contrasts. 
As a man he might welcome the millennium, 
but as a writer he would deplore it because 
the millennium would probably be very stu- 
pid to write about. So with war, drunken- 
ness, poverty, hate, envy, jealousy. In the 
course of evolution, these untoward things 
may be eliminated from the race, but mean- 
while they are wonderful material. 

The question arises how far a writer can 
trust his subjective memory and how far he 
ought to make notes. Some writers are like il- 
literate men who remember everything be- 
cause they have unwittingly cultivated their 
sub-conscious memories. While it is well for 
the writer to have faith that the scene he 
wants will come up when he wants it, it is 


possible to overdo this faith. When a phrase 
comes, it is well to jot it down. When an im- 
pression strikes the writer, let him capture it 
in his note-book, with a few words that will 
help him recall it when he needs it. He should 
have his note-book always in his pocket. 
Something will strike him that he may for- 
get if he does n’t put it down, and with note- 
book in pocket, he will find himself doing 
actual writing in the most unlikely places—in 
a street car, or waiting in a station for a train. 
To be surrounded by strangers is a sort of sol- 
itude that sometimes unlocks the writer’s 
powers better than the silence of his study. 
In his study, he is consciously trying to write, 
and often he is in danger of expending his 
energy wondering whether he cam write, ra- 
ther than concentrating on the actual writing. 

There are classes of things that must be 
put in a note-book no matter how much the 
writer trusts to his subjective memory — 
names, dates, literal quotations, definite al- 
lusions in which absolute accuracy is re- 
quired. The studies of some writers resemble 
business offices, with filing cabinets lining 
the walls, notes indexed and cross-indexed, 
partially completed manuscripts, bits of des- 
cription and other suggestive fragments, 
newspaper clippings and magazine articles 
that may form the basis for stories later on. 

Literature itself is a great source of ma- 
terial for new literature. Hall Caine is said to 
have got many of his plots from the Bible, 
and this is a perfectly legitimate thing for a 
writer to do. I have pointed out that there 
are very few new plots in the world, and that 
the old ones are variants of a very small num- 
ber. A man could take the plot of Macbeth, 
for example, and make it into an extremely 
good modern novel. 

The modern Macbeth would have political 
ambitions. He would wish to displace the 
man above him, but as assassination is not 
the modern mode, he decides to ruin his rep- 
utation by spreading slanders through the 
various agencies of publicity. Our modern 
Macbeth is a man of imagination. He ap- 


preciates the fine qualities of the modern 
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Duncan whom he is about to destroy. He 
fears that his campaign will react on himself, 
and in his struggle his lower motives are 
strengthened by his wife, who is also politi- 
cally ambitious, but for his sake rather than 
her own. The modern Duncan is pulled from 
his high place and the modern Macbeth steps 
into it, but his triumph is short-lived. The 
friends of Duncan get their knives out. By 
the very powers of publicity which Macbeth 
used he himself is driven from public life, dis- 
credited, and ruined, and his wife breaks un- 
der the strain, dying in a sanitarium. 

In “Ben Hur” Lew Wallace rewrote the 
crucifixion, using about five thousand words 
for it. St. John used five hundred to tell the 
same story. Compare the two versions and 
see which was better done. Shakspere in- 
vented very few of his plots, but he improved 
the ones he stole. The whole point about us- 
ing old material is to see it with fresh eyes, 
give it a new slant, adapt it to new conditions 
and get so deeply inside the characters that 
they will be essentially new personalities. To 
take an old story over literally is a mere de- 
vice, uninteresting to do and not worth the 
doing. 

The material that you get in literature, in 
the newspapers, or in life itself will be largely 
suggestive. Some little thing will start a train 
of associations in your sub-conscious mind. 
Shakspere happened to meet a fat, gross 


knight who was probably extremely repel- 
lent if known in the flesh in the tavern. But a 
remark or two of his, or a glance of his eye 
started something in Shakspere that resulted 
in the incomparable portrait of Falstaff, one 
of the basest, one of the most disgusting and 
one of the most lovable figures in all litera- 
ture. 

Eden Phillpots in a preface to one of his 
novels guarantees its accuracy. He tells of re- 
visiting the scene after he had written the 
book to check up his descriptions. This would 
seem to be a poor way of writing. A writer is 
not a geologist, or a botanist, or a meteoro- 
logist. What a writer wishes to do is to create 
a certain impression. Hang the accuracy of 
details! Some writers find that they can use 
their material hot off the griddle or when the 
impression is fresh in the mind. I know a man 
who wrote one good story. It centered about 
an electrocution and was written just after 
he had seen one. The rest of his life he has 
been trying without success to write another 
good story. Other writers find that they can 
use their material to best advantage after 
they have apparently forgotten it, after it has 
been digested by the sub-conscious and comes 
to the surface of the conscious in an altered 
form. The point of the whole matter is that 
material for the writer is as circumambiant as 
the air. The world is the writer’s oyster and 
with his pen he opens it. 


A New Author-Publishers’ Contract 


By WILLIAM H. HI.Lts 


O F the greatest importance to the author 
is his contract with a book publishes. 
In times past such contracts have not always 
been above criticism. Publishers are business 
men, while authors, as a rule, are not, and 
when there is a conflict of interests between 
business experience and the artistic tempera- 
ment the possessor of the artistic tempera- 
ment may suffer. Of late years, however— 


partly because of the influence of the London 
Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Com- 
posers and the Authors’ League of America 
—the objectionable situations in publishers’ 
contracts (objectionable from the author’s 
point of view) have been largely eliminated, 
and publishers who are too businesslike have 
been led to see that it is good business policy 
to adopt the ethics of the Golden Rule. 
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An interesting new form of contract drawn 
up by H. B. Stern, attorney of the Authors’ 
League of America, has been adopted by the 
new publishing house in New York, the Sie- 
bel Publishing Corporation, and, consider- 
ing its source, it should prove more satis- 
factory to the author than any contract 
previously used. It reads in full as follows:— 


AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT made this day of 19 
between whose _post- 
office address is party 


of the first part, hereinafter also referred to as the 
“Author”, and Siebel Publishing Corporation of No. 32 
and 34 West 20th Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, party of the second part, hereinafter also 
termed the ‘Publisher’: 


WITNESSETH: 

Wuereas, the parties hereto are mutually desirous 
respectively of having published and of publishing a cer- 
tain literary work; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and 
the promises hereinafter set forth, and for valuable 
considerations by each to the other passed, receipt 
whereof is by both of them acknowledged, the said 
parties do hereby agree to and with each other as 
follows: 


First: The Author Agrees: 

(A) to grant and hereby does grant to the Publisher 
the sole and exclusive right to publish the work now 
entitled 


in book form, in the United States of America, and the 
Dominion of Canada, for the period of years 
from the date hereof, unless this agreement is termi- 
nated prior thereto, and also grants to the Publisher 
such further rights as are set forth in paragraph 
“Fourth” hereof; 
(B) to deliver to the Publisher not later than the 
day of 
a completed and 
legible typewritten copy of the manuscript; and if the 
same shall not be delivered within said time, then upon 
request of the Publisher, if made within twenty (20) 
days after default in said delivery, to terminate this 
agreement; 

(C) to grant and he hereby does grant to the Pub- 
lisher the right to bring in the name of the Author as 
plaintiff or complainant, any action or proceeding for 
the enjoining of any infringement of the copyright in 
the said work and for any damages resulting therefrom, 
and to hold the said copyright during the existence of 
this agreement subject to the rights in this agreement 
granted to the Publisher; 
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(D) to read when submitted and within 
days of the receipt thereof, to return to the Publisher 
the galley and/or page proofs of the said work; and 
in the event of the failure by the Author to return the 
said proofs within the period aforesaid, then the Pub- 
lisher shall have the right to publish the said work as 
submitted; 

(E) to and he hereby does represent and guarantee 
to the Publisher that he is the sole author of the said 
work, that he is the owner of all the rights in this agree- 
ment granted to the Publisher, that the said work con- 
tains no libelous and /or unlawful matter; and that it in 
no wise infringes upon the copyright or violates any 
other right of any person or party whatsoever and 
agrees to hold harmless the Publisher against any claim, 
demand or recovery finally sustained in any suit which 
may be brought against the Publisher by reason of any 
violation of proprietary right or copyright, or because 
of any libelous or unlawful matter contained in the said 
work; and promptly to act with regard to and defend 
any claim or demand which may be made and /or action 
which may be brought, based upon any assertions or 
allegations of infringement, violation, libel or unlawful- 
ness, provided the Publisher shall notify the Author of 
any claim, demand or suit within three (3) days after 
the Publisher has notice thereof or service therein and 
give to the Author such reasonable time as the exigencies 
of the situation will permit in which to undertake such 
defense; and if default shall be made by the Author in 
the respects, aforesaid, then the Publisher is hereby 
granted the right to make such defense as it may be ad- 
vised by counsel, and the costs and counsel fees thereof 
together with any recovery shall, as aforesaid, be 
charged to and paid by the Author; and the aforesaid 
representations and guarantees shall apply to the said 
subsequent works, if any be hereinafter provided for. 

Seconp: The Publisher Agrees: 

(A) to publish the said work at its own expense in 
book form in such style or styles as it deems best suited 
to the sale thereof at a catalog retail price in the regular 


trade edition of not less than nor more 
than per copy and to sell same to 
jobbers of books, at not less than fifty (50%) per cent 


of the said retail catalogue price; said publication to be 
made during the 


season of 19 __, provided the manuscript shall be de- 
livered within the time hereinbefore stipulated; and if 
not so published (except on account of strikes, fires 
or other contingencies beyond the control of the Pub- 
lisher or its suppliers, in which event publication shall 
be postponed until the next immediately succeeding 
spring or fall season), then the Author shall have the 
right to terminate this agreement and the rights herein 
granted shall revert to the Author, provided the Author 
shall forward notice of termination to the Publisher 
within twenty (20) days after the end of the season 
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set for publication of said work; otherwise the publi- 
cation shall be postponed to the next immediately suc- 
ceeding season of spring or fall; 

(B) to take all the steps required to secure copyright 
of the said work in the United States of America and 
such other countries as may be included in this agree- 
ment, except with regard to Canada, where the Pub- 
lisher and Author shall co-operate in securing copy- 
right. The said work shall be copyrighted in the name of 
the Author; 

(C) to pay to the Author as royalty for the book 
publication rights in this agreement granted to the Pub- 
lisher, a sum equal to one-half of the net profits derived 
from the sale of copies of the said work in book form, 
and in addition thereto such other and further sums as 
are hereinafter set forth; and not to sell said copies in 
the trade edition at less than the respective prices afore- 
said, except that copies purchased for export and ac- 
tually exported, or in the case of individual sales at 
wholesale of copies 
in excess of , the price may 
be reduced, but not to exceed fifty-five (55%) per 
eent of the aforesaid catalogue retail price except as 
aforesaid to jobbers. No sales and deliveries of copies of 
this work shall be made dependent or conditional upon 
the purchaser of any other work published or to be 
published by the Publisher: 

(D) to forward to the Author promptly upon com- 
pletion thereof galley and page proofs with printer’s 
corrections and to make no changes in the text or title 
of the said work without the written consent thereto of 
the Author; 

(E) to render a Certified Public Accountant’s 
statement of account to the first day of the sixth month 
immediately succeeding the publication of the said work 
and to render similar statements for all succeeding 

riods of four months during which copies of said work 
shall have been sold, subject or pursuant to this agree- 
ment, and to forward such statements on or before the 
first day of the month following the close of the periods, 
aforesaid, to the address of the Author as the same ap- 
pears at the beginning of this agreement, and payment 
in accordance with the said statements shall accompany 
the same, and upon written request of the Author to 
furnish him with duplicates of said statements; 

(F) to present to the Author free copies 
of the said work upon publication and to permit the 
Author to purchase further copies for his own and not 
for resale at three-fifths of the catalog retail price 
thereof; 

(G) in the event that after two years after the date 
of the first publication of said work, the same in the 
opinion of the Publisher is no longer merchantable or 

rofitable, it shall give three months’ notice to the 
Author of its desire and intention to discontinue pub- 
lication; or in the event that the Publisher shall fail to 
keep the work in print and for sale and after written 
demand from the Author declines or neglects to reprint 
the same within six months and to offer it for sale, or in 





the event the one-half of the net profits at the end of 
said two-year period shall not total the sum of 

Dollars, then in any of these events the Author shall 
have the right to terminate this agreement and upon 
notice to that effect by the Author to the Publisher all 
rights granted under this agreement to the Publisher 
shall revert to the Author. The plates of the work, if 
such had been made and preserved with any plates of 
illustrations furnished by the Author and any remain- 
ing copies, upon such termination, shall be transferred 
to the Author; provided the Author shall pay fifty 
(50%) per cent of the actual manufacturing cost of such 
plates including composition and the actual manufac- 
turing cost of any remaining copies or sheets, the said 
right or rights to be exercised by the Author within 
three months after notice by the Author of termination; 
and in the event that the Author shall not exercise this 
option and shall not purchase the aforesaid plates or 
remainders, then the Publisher shall have the right to 
melt any such plates and sell remaining copies or sheets 
at cost or less; and the Author shall have the right to 
purchase the plates or the remainders on the basis 
aforesaid, each without the purchase of the other; 

(H) to and does grant to the Author the right upon 
his written request, to examine or cause to be examined 
through agents or accountants the books of account of 
the Publisher in so far as the same relate to the said 
work; provided that if such examination shall not di- 
vulge errors of accounting (arising otherwise than from 
an interpretation of this contract) amounting to One 
Hundred ($100.) Dollars or more to the Author’s dis- 
advantage, the cost of such examination shall be borne 
by the Author, otherwise to be paid by the Publisher. 

Tuiro: Jt Is Mutually Agreed between the parties 
hereto, as follows: 

(A) that all notices which may be given by either of 
the parties hereto to the other under this agreement, 
shall be so forwarded by one to the other by ordinary 
mail except notices of termination, which shall be for- 
warded by registered mail, and all notices shall be di- 
rected to the party designated at the address heretofore 
written unless notice of change shall be given in writing 
by either party to the other, and after receipt of such 
notice, the address therein stated shall be used in all 
further communications to said party; 

(B) that each of the parties hereto will execute for 
and forward to the other upon request therefor any 
further written instrument, document or certificate 
confirming or evidencing the grants in this agreement 
set forth; 

(C) that the Publisher shall use or dispose of no 
rights or right included in the copyright to the said 
work other than those herein specifically granted to the 
Publisher and whether the said rights be now or may 
at any time hereafter be recognized as included in the 
copyright to the said work; 

(D) that subsequent to the publication of the said 
work, the Publisher may publish under its own imprint 
a cheap edition of the said work or permit the same to 
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be published by leasing the plates of the said work, if 
any, to a regular cheap edition publisher, and in the 
event that said cheap edition should be published under 
the imprint of the Publisher, the Publisher shall ac- 
count for the sales as provided, for receipts from the 
sale of copies of said work in the regular trade edition; 
and in the event the Publisher shall lease the use of the 
plates to the said work, then the Publisher shall pay to 
the Author one-half of the amounts received from such 
lessee. Payments and accountings under this clause 
shall be subject to the provisions of Subdivision (E) of 
paragraph “Second” of this agreement; 

(E) that should the Publisher at any time after one 
year from the publication of the said work conclude 
that it is overstocked with copies on hand thereof and 
that it could not dispose of the same within a reasonable 
time, then the Publisher shall have the right to sell such 
copies at the best price that it can obtain therefor, but 
in no event less than twenty-five (25%) per cent of the 
catalog retail price, and payment sand accountings 
under thisclause shall be subject to the provisions of sub- 
division (E) in paragraph “Second” of this agreement; 

(F) that if the plates or type forms of the said work 
shall be destroyed or rendered valueless by fire or other- 
wise, then the Publisher shall have the option of repro- 
ducing the same or not and if it shall conclude not to re- 
produce them, then the rights herein granted by the 
Author to the Publisher shall revert to the Author ex- 
cept that the Publisher shall have the right to sell the 
remaining copies on hand subject to the provisions with 
ng to payments and accountings as hereinbefore set 
orth; 

(G) in the event of the bankruptcy or the liquida- 
tion through any cause whatsoever of the Publisher, 
the Author shall have the right to buy back the rights in 
this agreement granted to the Publisher at the fair mar- 
ket value thereof, the same to be determined by the 
majority decision of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Author, the other by the legal representative of 
the Publisher and the third by these two, and upon pay- 
ment of the amount so fixed and the transfer of the 
rights, this agreement shall terminate except that the 
representative of the Publisher shall have the right to 
sell the remaining copies on hand, if the same are not 
purchased by the Author, at the best price he can ob- 
tain therefor, and without payment to the Author of 
any part of the monies received by such representative 
from the sale of said remaining copies, but the purchase 
price of the rights may be set off by the Author against 
any sums due and unpaid to the Author by the Pub- 
lisher; 

(H) in the event that the copyright of this work 
shall during the existence of this agreement be infringed, 
then upon notice thereof by either party to the other, 
the parties hereto shall meet and confer with regard 
thereto, and if no arrangement mutually satisfactory 
shall be arrived at for their joint action in regard thereto, 
then either one of the parties hereto shall have the right 
to bring an action for the enjoining of such infringement 








and /or damages. If they shall proceed mutually in the 
matter, the expenses and recoveries, if any, shall be 
shared equally; and if they shall not agree to proceed 
jointly in the matter and if one of them shall decline to 
do so on the basis aforesaid, then the other party hereto 
shall have the right to go forward with such proceeding 
and such party shall bear all the expenses thereof, and 
any recoveries had therein shall belong absolutely to 
such party; and if such party hereto shall not hold the 
record title of the copyright, then the other party 
hereto shall permit the action to be brought in his or its 
name as hereinbefore provided; 

(I) that net profits as employed in this agreement 
shall be defined to mean the gross income from sales of 
said work, less the sums paid for composition, type and / 
or plates, and/or illustrations, if any, for paper and 
printing, for corrections and /or changes in the text after 
printing, for binding said work including the outlays for 
the materials and /or fabrics for binding, for jackets, for 
advertising, and salesmen’s commission or salary ap- 
portioned; and the first statements of account hereinbe- 
fore referred to shall show in detail the outlays, afore- 
said, and the gross income and the number of copies 
printed, bound, sold, spoiled, and given away, sold at 
other than the scheduled price, and the number on 
hand, and all subsequent statements shall show all addi- 
tional outlays and the purpose thereof, and all further 
income and the source thereof; and it is expressly agreed 
that no charge for any overhead shall be made against the 
income from said work; 

(J) that if this agreement shall be breached by the 
Publisher in any particular not hereinbefore specifically 
provided for, and if within thirty days after notice 
thereof by the Author to the Publisher the breach com- 
plained of shall not have been remedied by the Pub- 
lisher, then the rights herein granted shall revert to the 
Author. Upon the foregoing or any other reversion of 
the rights herein granted to the Author, the Publisher 
shall, if the copyright be of record in its name, transter 
said copyright to the Author by due and proper legally 
executed and acknowledged assignment; 

(K) that no waiver of any breach of any condition 
of this agreement shall be binding unless the same shall 
be in writing and signed by the party waiving the said 
breach, and no such waiver shall in any wise affect 
any other term or condition of this agreement or con- 
stitute a cause or excuse for a repetition of such or any 
other breach unless the waiver shall include the same; 

(L) that this agreement regardless of the place of 
its physical execution shall be treated by the parties 
hereto as though executed within the State of New 
York and be interpreted within the purview of the laws 
and statutes of the State of New York and of the United 
States of America; 

(M) this agreement shall be binding upon and inure 
to the benefit of the executors, administrators and 
assigns of the Author and upon and to the successors 
and assigns of the Publisher, but no assignment volun- 
tary or by operation of law, shall be binding upon either 
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of the parties hereto without the written consent of the 
other party of this agreement, except as hereinbefore 
specifically provided. 

Fourtu: It Is Hereby Further Agreed between the 
parties hereto, as follows: 

(A) that copyright to the said work referred to in 
subdivision (B) of paragraph “Second” shall be secured 
in the name of the 

and the proper copyright notice or notices 
necessary to protect copyright to and in the said work 
shall be printed on the reverse side of the title page in 
every copy thereof in the aforesaid name; 

(B) that the additional rights included in subdivi- 
sion (A) of paragraph “First” are: the non-exclusive 
right during the existence of this agreement, to negotiate 
for the Author and be an agent for the sale or lease of 
the right in said work other than hereinbefore granted 
to the Publisher; and if the Author shall dispose of any 
such right or rights through the Publisher, the latter 
shall receive a sum equal to fifteen (15%) per cent of the 
royalty or sales price received by the Author from or for 
said rights; and the Publisher shall have no right to 
bind the Author to accept any offer made through it; 

(C) that if said work is other than fiction, the 
Author shall not within one year of the publication of 
the aforesaid work, publish any other work on any sub- 
ject identical with or similar to that herein contracted 
for, in book form or permit the publication thereof in 
said form without the written consent thereto of the 
Publisher; 

(D) that in part consideration of the publication of 
the aforesaid work, the Author agrees to and hereby 
does grant to the Publisher the option to publish the 

Note: If averse to granting this right strike this 
Clause out before signing contract. 


next two works of more than words in length, 
to be written and/or offered for publication by the 
Author, the said works to be published on the same 
terms as in this agreement set forth with regard to the 
work first hereinbefore referred to, except that the op- 
tion shall not apply to the said two succeeding works; 


and said option is conditioned upon its being exercised 
within thirty (30) days after the submission of the 
manuscript thereof and upon the Publisher in good 
faith fulfilling the terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment to be performed on its part; the publication of the 
succeeding works shall be had in the corresponding 
season of the years immediately succeeding that set for 
publication of the first herein mentioned work; and 
finally the said option shall not apply to the latter of 
the said succeeding works if the same be not exercised 
by the Publisher as to the first of them. 

In Witness Whereof the Author has hereunto placed 
his hand and seal and the Publisher has caused this 
agreement to be executed by it by 
authority of its Board of Directors and its seal to be 
hereunto affixed by like authority, all on the day and 
year first hereinbefore written. 

In the presence of: 
SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


In this contract, which the publishers say 
they believe is the fairest of its kind, there 
are one or two points that need emphasis, as 
they might be misinterpreted by a casual 
reader. First, there is the matter of royalties. 
The contract divides the profit equally be- 
tween the author and the publisher, which 
means fifty per cent. of the entire profits for 
each with only the manufacturing, advertis- 
ing, and sales costs deducted. There is no 
charge whatsoever for overhead. Secondly, 
the author is protected in a special clause 
which gives him the right to have the pub- 
lishers’ books examined by his agent or a 
certified accountant at any time if he feels 
that he has been unjustly treated. 


An Exercise in Verse-Making 


By 


ProFessor GEORGE 


HERE is no better exercise in verse-mak- 
G gran than to build up a poem composed 
of lines taken from a good poet. Select a 
poet who has several poems on the same 
theme. Then choose one line from one poem 
and another from another until you have 


WINTER MITCHELL 


constructed an entirely new poem. The son- 
net provides the handiest material for such 
an exercise, for several poets have written 
a large number of sonnets in which they have 
restricted themselves to one theme. 

Let us take as a specific case Wordsworth’s 
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Duddon River sonnets, and let us construct 
a new sonnet, giving it a new name: — 


THE YUKON RIVER 


The prattling waters of Bandusia’s stream 1, 3. 


Inspired the poet of the Sabine hill, : wa 
But Yukon, mighty Yukon, is my theme. 1, 14. 
Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted 

Rill, IV, 9. 
Robed instantly in garb of snow-white 

foam. IV, 10. 


Anon a Brook of grand and stately sweep, 1x, 2. 
Abysses calm and pure, the Naiads’ home. xu, 6. 


Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to 
leap 


XIV, 9g. 


Utterly beyond the haunts of men, and 
roll XIV, 10. 


Thy stream in radiant progress toward the 
sea, XXXII, 4. 


Where mightiest rivers find at last their 
goal. XXXII, $. 


So may thy poet, cloud-born stream, like 
thee, XXXIII, 9. 


Advance in peace of heart, in calm of 
soul XXXIII, 13. 


And mind, to mingle with Eternity. xxx11, 14. 


The type of our new sonnet is not the 
Italian type used by Wordsworth. The Ital- 
ian sonnet with its exacting rhyme scheme 
is too difficult. You will do very well if you 
can work out any type of sonnet under these 
conditions. 

To get the most out of this sort of exer- 
cise you should choose as few lines as possible 
from the same sonnet or poem. Obviously, 
if you take three or four lines from the same 
sonnet you are borrowing the poet’s rhymes, 
which defeats the purpose of the exercise. 
By taking only one or two lines from each 
poem you compel yourself to work up new 
rhymes and to manipulate new phrases to 


suit them. The height of achievement is to 
take only one line from any one poem and to 
alter only the word necessary to make the 
rhyme. This can seldom be accomplished, 
but it is interesting and instructive to make 
‘he attempt. 

Perhaps it will be some help to the novice 
in making his first attempt if I give the first 
eight lines of a new sonnet constructed from 
Shakspere’s sonnets, leaving him to do the 
rest. Let me take as the theme the lament of 
a poor poet for his incapacity, a theme sug- 
gested by Shakspere’s line, “For I am 
shamed by that which I bring forth” 
(LXXII, 13). 


A POOR POET’S LAMENT 


No longer mourn for me bereft of light xxi, I. 
Than you can hear the sullen so//ing 

bell. LXXI, 2. 
After my death, dear friends, forget 

me quite, LXXII, 3. 
And shun the heaven that leads men 

to this hell. CXXIX, 14. 
You cannot vex me with inconstant 

hearts, XCII, °9. 
For I am shamed by that which I 

bring forth. LXXII, 13. 
Alack! what poverty my muse im- 

parts; cil, I. 
I think good thoughts, others write 

words of worth. LXXXV, $. 


The sources are given in the margin, and 
the underlined words indicate the changes 
which I have made to suit the new condi- 
tions. The rest of the sonnet can be con- 
structed of borrowed lines with the change 
of only four or five words. Can you do it? 
It will take a lot of hunting and judicious 
selection, but when you have done it, you 
will have a pretty good acquaintance with 
Shakspere’s sonnets, and a great deal of 
practice in manipulating rhymes. 
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AN AUTHOR’S MONTHLY FORUM 





WERE UORE TE TUERES . ccc cece veces Editor 
MARGARET GORDON. .. . Assistant Editor 


JOHN GALLISHAW .. . Contributing Editor 
Conducting a Department in the Craftsmanship 
of Fiction Writing 
WILLIAM D. KENNEDY Managing Editor 


All business correspondence should be addressed to 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts and letters for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to 


Editor, THE WRITER 
Post Office Box 1905 Boston 6, Mass. 


Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
e*s THe Writer is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $2.50 a year. The 
price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is $2.62, 
including postage. 

Advertising rates will be furnished on request. 


HORT practical articles on topics connected 
S with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to oin in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
7,000 words. 





osT editors are considerate of their con- 
M tributors, and take proper care of 
manuscripts submitted to them, so that if 
the manuscripts are declined they may be re- 
turned to the authors in good condition, but a 
few editors are careless, and in some establish- 


» 


ments clerks who open the mail and use rub- 
ber stamps to mark each letter with the date 
of receipt don’t discriminate between manu- 
scripts and ordinary mail. The mark of a rub- 
ber stamp on the first page of a manuscript 
spoils the appearance of the manuscript, of 
course, and the author, if the manuscript 
is returned to him, has to rewrite at least 
the first page, and sometimes the whole 
manuscript, to make it right. Editors gen- 
erally do what they can to prevent such mis- 
handling of manuscripts in the business of- 
fice, and oftentimes, if a manuscript is de- 
faced in this way or in any other way, they 
have a typewritten copy of it made, so that, 
if a manuscript is not acceptable, a clean 
copy may be sent back with the original to 
the author. If this is not done and complaint 
is made by the author, many editors will of- 
fer to re-type the manuscript, if it is re- 
turned for that purpose, thus showing that 
they mean to do what is right. In times past 
the attention of various editors has been 
called privately by Toe Wrirer to such com- 
plaints made by writers, and in every case 
the editor has replied, expressing his sincere 
regret, saying that he would do all he could 
to prevent the recurrence of the offence, and 
offering to have the manuscript re-typed. It 
should, of couse, be a strict rule in every 
establishment in which a periodical is pub- 
lished if a rubber stamp is used on incoming 
mail care should be taken to see that manu- 
scripts are not stamped, or defaced in any 
other way. In editorial offices rubber stamps 
are seldom used. The trouble is generally in 
large establishments where the publishing of 
a periodical is only part of the business car- 
ried on. Most of the offences are in estab- 
lishments in which the publication of a trade 
paper is part of the business done. 
* 

Manuscripts may be defaced, also, by re- 
folding, making extra creases, which the au- 
thor cannot always iron out to his satisfac- 
tion, especially if he is a mere man, unac- 
customed to doing laundry work. In such 
cases, however, the author is generally to 
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blame, because he neglected to enclose a 
self-addressed stamped return envelope of 
the proper size to take the manuscript in its 
original folds. Unless a writer does that, the 
editor is justified in refolding the manu- 
script so that it will go in one of the envelopes 
he has at hand. Some writers, by the way, 
seem to think it necessary that all manu- 
scripts should be sent flat, and use enve- 
lopes large enough to take a full-size letter 
sheet without folding. This is unnecessary 
and undesirable. Editors object to rolled 
manuscripts because it is next to impossible 
to get the curl out of the sheets and so the 
manuscripts are hard to read, but they don’t 
object to folded manuscripts at all. Book 
manuscripts should be sent flat — if con- 
venient, in a shallow pasteboard box of the 
proper size for better protection — but there 
is no objection to folding a thin manuscript, 
written on letter sheets, either once across 
the middle, to go in a 6% x 10% envelope, or 
twice, to go in a No. 10 envelope if the manu- 
script has only a few sheets. For the return 
envelope to be enclosed it is better not to use 
an envelope a little smaller than the outside 
envelope, as many writers do, because in 
cutting open the outer envelope the inner en- 
velope is likely to be cut open, too. It is bet- 
ter to enclose an envelope of the same size as 
that in which the manuscript is mailed, open- 
ing the flap and folding the envelope cross- 
wise across the middle in case of a6% x 10% 
manuscript envelope or a No. 6 envelope, 
and with two folds in case of a No. 10 enve- 
lope. 
* . * 

Every writer should use printed sta- 
tionery, with his name and address printed 
at the top of his letter sheets, and in the up- 
per lefthand corner or on the flap of the en- 
velope in which his manuscripts are mailed. 
It is better for him to use enclosure envelopes 
that are printed with his address. Manu- 
script envelopes should be strong. Kraft 
paper is the best. Ordinary manila envelopes 
get rotten with age. 

Ir does no harm to use a plain protecting 





sheet of paper at the front and back of a man- 
uscript, but it is not necessary. Some writers 
waste postage by protecting their manu- 
scripts at front and back with pasteboard 
sheets or manila folders. There is no advan- 
tage in that. Commercial typewriters, copy- 
ing manuscripts, have a habit of fastening 
the sheets together in a paper cover with 
three or four fasteners at the top, in true le- 
gal style. It is better not to fasten the sheets 
of a manuscript together in any way, except- 
ing, perhaps, by slipping on a wire clip. The 
sheets of a manuscript should never be fas- 
tened together with a pin or baby ribbon — 
men writers seldom do tie their manuscripts 
with a pink ribbon bow — and when an edi- 
tor gets a manuscript with the sheets fas- 
tened with a wire clip the first thing he gen- 
erally does is to take off the clip, and he sel- 
dom bothers to put it back again. No editor 
needs to buy paper clips for his own use. 


* 
* * 


If stamps for the return of manuscript are 
enclosed loose, they should never be stuck 
by the corner to the manuscript, although 
they may be stuck to it by an unprinted 
hinge. It is a very good idea to attach stamps, 
for return, to the manuscript with a wire 
clip, but it is better to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, preferably printed, 
with every manuscript sent out. It may be 
well to fasten the stamps to the return en- 
velope with a clip instead of pasting them 
on. Sometimes a conscientious editor will 
return the stamps to the author if he accepts 
the manuscript, but if he wants to use them 
on his own mail it is irksome to him to have 
to soak them off. W. H. H. 


Every writer should spend a little time now and 
then with a book of synonyms, comparing the 
meanings of related words. By making a practice 
of doing this, one can reach a mine of vigorous, 
beautiful, exact, and expressive words that will 
enable one to enrich one’s vocabulary and broad- 
en one’s range of ideas and means of expression. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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Is Newspaper Work Good Training for 


Writing Fiction? 


Tz editor of THE WRITER asked a number of success- 
ful writers of fiction what they think of newspaper work 
as training for creative writing. Here are more of the replies: 


THE MYSTIC VIEWPOINT — PHILIP CURTISS 


I consider newspaper work the logical and 
almost invaluable training for writing fiction. 

In every art and profession there is a very 
wide gap between the professional and the 
amateur, a total difference of viewpoint and 
of technique, which can be bridged only when 
the practitioner takes up in earnest the task 
of making his daily bread by his work. In 
writing, newspaper work is the only real pro- 
fessional field which is open to the beginner. 

The amateur in writing, as in every other 
line is only too apt to surround his art with a 
mysticism which he must learn to brush away 
before he can ever become a serious writer. 
Indeed, an astounding number of persons 
have not merely a mystic viewpoint toward 
the art of writing but an actual terror of the 
blank page. Of both these things the news- 
paper man is forever cured. Obliged to write 
thousands of words a day under all sort of 
conditions, he knows that the only way to 
write a story is to pick up his pencil and 
begin. 

Also, the newspaper man has the advan- 
tage of seeing daily his work in print. Why a 
given sentence should appear differently in 
type and in typewriting it would be difficult 
to say, but every writer will realize that it 
does—as different as a line of a play repeated 
in the study and that same line spoken 
over the footlights. Until a writer has be- 


come instinctively accustomed to visualizing 
his work in print — one might rather say 
“hearing” it in print — he is like an actor 
who has persistently rehearsed but never ap- 
peared. Newspapers might be called the 
“stock companies” of literature. 

There is, again, a temperamental value in 
newspaper work. By their very nature, 
writers, both men and women, are funda- 
mentally persons of sensitive, secluded dis- 
position. It has been the fashion, lately, for 
fiction writers to give the impression that 
outside of their studies they are expert 
boxers, distance swimmers, natural hoboes, 
and general “‘hard guys,” but no one inside 
the game takes this harmless press work very 
seriously. Literary talent goes, inherently, 
with a studious mind and a sensitive tem- 
perament. Usually it arises naturally among 
persons of sheltered lives. Without some oc- 
cupation which forces them into contact 
with all the various phases which make up 
ordinary life, writers are apt to see the world 
from a very limited vision. Nothing can force 
a man or a woman out of this state of mind 
more completely or more permanently than 
work on an ordinary newspaper. 

On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that writing for a newspaper and writ- 
ing a story are completely different things. A 
newspaper man, even in doing such really 
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creative work as “columns,” book reviews, 
and editorials, is apt to forget that he always 
has ready-made facts on which to hang his 
deas. When he starts to write stories he 
either finds himself completely at sea with- 
out such outside stimuli, or else tries to write 
his stories on lines with which he became 
familiar in his newspaper work — a very dis- 
astrous thing to try to do. Other newspaper 
men of high calibre who have developed a 
genuine public for their informal “joshing” 


MERITS AND DANGERS — 


My opinion on the value of newspaper 
work as a training for fiction writing must be 
predicated upon meager evidence, because 
my own newspaper experience was brief. 

Newspaper work, I think, is good because 
it tends to develop facility, conciseness, free- 
dom from self-conscious “‘fine writing.” And 
what an opportunity for first-hand contact 
with humanity! A newspaper man has a far 
better. chance to know what life is, what 
people are like, than a lawyer, even. 


A HARSH STEP-MOTHER 


I question whether more than a year or two 
spent in the daily round of journalism is not 
prejudicial to creative work. Modern jour- 
nalism is so specialized, exacting, and ex- 
hausting, that the essentials of speed com- 
bined with accuracy are liable to become sec- 
ond nature; whereas a calm deliberation 
seems the right atmosphere for the creation 
of even the most wildly exciting fiction. The 
journalist does see more of the world than 


THE BEST POSSIBLE 


I consider newspaper training the best pos- 
sible college for one who purposes to take up 
the writing of fiction. It makes for direct- 
ness, brevity; you grasp your notions quickly; 
you are able to paddle through the sea of 


in newspaper “columns” are apt to forget 
that their public is merely a tolerant neigh- 
borhood public (even in New York City),and 
have a bitter disappointment when they try 
to put the same kind of work in magazines 
or in books. 

Newspaper work must not be considered 
too direct a step to the writing of fiction, but 
as a fundamental experience it is ideal. 

Philip Curtiss. 


HAROLD H. ARMSTRONG 


Newspaper work, however, is bad fre- 
quently, because it induces a somewhat cyni- 
cal and disillusioned viewpoint toward life. 
Your reporter may be pardoned for thinking 
that the world is peopled with professional 
athletes, movie actresses, criminals, and pub- 
licity hounds, generally, and_ technically, 
there is the danger that he may fall into the 
permanent fault of hasty, slipshod composi- 
tion. Harold H. Armstrong. 


— MAYELL BANISTER 


most people, acquiring knowledge which ul- 
timately may enrich his work, if it does not 
deaden his perceptions till he becomes a 
little cynical; but it does not leave him too 
much time or energy to acquire another 
craft. Should not journalism be regarded as 
the stepmother of the novelist? Harsh steps 
mothers often turn out effective children, but 
the child as a rule resents the process. 
Mayell Banister. 


— HAROLD MaCGRATH 


words without becoming swamped. I can re- 
call but few of my literary friends who were 
not originally newspaper men. 


Harold MacGrath. 
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GOOD OUTWEIGHS THE BAD — FREEMAN TILDEN 


“Is newspaper work good training for cre- 
ative writing?” The best in the world, if you 
don’t tarry too long. 

I would amplify this brief statement in 
these ways:— 

Bad: Newspaper work tends to superficial- 
ity and to sloppy writing. 

Good: It promotes broad sympathies and 


understanding of human character. 

To my mind the good outweighs the bad, 
because the superficiality and journalese can 
be overcome, but without the broad sym- 
pathy and understanding no one can hope to 
become a writer of any importance. 

Freeman Tilden. 


EFFECT NOTHING — H. L. MENCKEN 


I doubt that newspaper work helps a 
writer who wants to do creative work. But 


neither does it harm him. Its effect is prob- 
ably nothing. H. L. Mencken. 


GREAT HELP — NALBRO BARTLEY 


Experience in a newspaper office cannot 
help but be of tremendous benefit to the 
would-be fiction writer, no matter what type 
of fiction he aspires to write. Reportorial 
and editorial work gives one a “‘nose for 
news,” training in writing accurately but 
briefly the salient details of any story, and 


a perspective on life in general. Vicariously 
the newspaper worker must run the gamut of 
human emotion. What, after all, is writ- 
ing fiction but the successtul setting down 
of emotions for mankind to read and react 
to? Nalbro Bartley. 


VALUABLE ONLY AS PRACTICE IN WRITING — BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


My opinion of newspaper work as a train- 
ing for a career of writing has been given be- 
fore, and printed before. It is, briefly, this: 
That newspaper work is valuable in so far as 
it compels the writer to write; valuable, in 
other words, as a practice in writing, since the 


essential part of the job of learning to write 
is practice. Aside from this, I am conscious of 
no particular benefit to be derived from news- 
paper work; and if the practice can be se- 
cured in other ways it might be even more 
valuable. Ben Ames Williams. 


FOUR YEARS ENOUGH — ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


A few years of newspaper work are of 
great value to a writer. Such work teaches 
concentration, condensation, the faculty for 
subordinating non-essentials, and a sense of 
values. Best of all it breaks one of the silly 
and destructive habit of waiting for inspira- 
tion. 

On the other hand it teaches a carelessness 
and a haste which must be eradicated when 


one takes up other and less fugacious forms 
of writing. 

Too many years in a newspaper office make 
these habits almost unbreakable; and in 
other ways unfit a journalist for amy other 
field of endeavor. 

Four years of journalism is the best pos- 
sible apprenticeship for literature. Four 
years is enough. More time is time wasted. 

Albert Payson Terhune. 
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PLOTS IN THE MAKING—GEORGE BARTON :— 


Journalism, in my humble opinion, should 
be a great aid to those who intend to make 
a business of creative writing. Like every- 
thing else, it has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, but the worst that can be said 
against it is that it may injure the style of 
the would-be novelist or essayist. The high 
pressure under which much newspaper work 
has to be done has a tendency to make the 
writer careless and indifferent in his method 
of expression; but this, after all, depends 
entirely upon the individual. 

Active newspaper work furnishes un- 
rivalled opportunities to get in direct touch 
with the realities of life. The man who has 
done his share of police reporting, who has 
haunted the morgue, worked in the courts 
and met the men who do the world’s work 
is certain to accumulate a fund of valuable 
experience that will serve him well if he 
should have the desire and the ambition 
to turn novelist. Every day in his life he is 
confronted with plots in the making, and is 
he fails to realize their value it must be be- 
cause he is deficient in imagination and if 


lacking in those qualities which are essential 
to success in creative writing. 

Charles Dickens, the world’s most popular 
novelist, laid the foundations for his fame 
in fiction as a newspaper man. He reported 
Parliament, wrote many “specials,” and 
walked the streets of London until he knew 
that amazing city by heart. Wilkie Collins 
did newspaper work, and Charles Reade, 
with his clipping system, certainly utilized 
newspaper methods. If we turn to our own 
country we find many other instances. 
Richard Harding Davis is always pointed 
out as the reporter who became a novelist, 
but there are scores of others. Ralph Paine 
worked on the same papers with Davis. 
Harold MacGrath is another of many 
whose names do not come to mind at the 
moment. 

Being a newspaper man is an asset to the 
creative writer, if he has the qualities that 
make for creative work; but whatever you 
do, don’t forget that “IF.” 

George Barton. 


The Manuscript Market 


7 information as to the present special needs of various periodi- 
cals comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of 
prize offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before sub- 
mitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy 


of the magazine in question.| 


ARTHUR SuLLIVANT HorrMan, editor of Adven- 
ture — Spring and Macdougal streets, New York, 
says: “A certain few poems live on in the hearts of 
men. Some of these are crude, some perfect in ex- 
pression. Some of the folks who make them a part 
of their lives are crude, some keyed to the finest 
shadings. Each one of these poems lives because 
it has reached hearts, some despite lack of 
technique, some by its aid. But even the crudest of 
these few do live while countless perfect expres- 
sions fall cold and die. We think no man can draw 


the line at which imperfect technique outweight 
an inherent emotional appeal, but the latter is 
infinitely the greater value of the two, and in 
judging poetry we shall make it our first and chief 
test.” Adventurewill hereafter try to print poetry, 
not magazine verse, hold to a rigid standard of 
selection, print only one or two poems a month, 
none at all if it has none up to the standard, bas- 
ing its standard upon the principle that the pri- 
mary appeal of poetry must be to the emotion, 
not to the intellect. Poems must fall within Ad- 
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venture’s general field, but that field is a very wide 
one. Mr. Hoffman says he has no particular lean- 
ing toward gore, but, on the other hand, a very 
strong aversion for the trivialities of an ingrow- 
ing civilization. Humorous poems are not de- 
sired at present, nor the morbid or unclean, nor 
the poem of tender passion. Ballads of this coun- 
try and of Canada are particularly wanted. A 
dollar a line will be paid for all ordinary length 
poems, with a minimum of fifteen dollars a poem. 
On poems of more than one hundred lines seventy- 
five cents a line will be paid, with a minimum of 
one hundred dollars a poem. In addition the Ad- 
venture prize for poetry — one hundred dollars — 
will be given for the best poem published in Ad- 
venture during the year. The first award will cover 
1926 and such of 1925 as is covered by the new 
policy. 

Cowsoy Stories — Room 670, 799 Broadway, 
New York, is a new magazine devoted to stories of 
the ranch and the range. It is a companion maga- 
zine to Ace High and Ranch Romances, and is 
edited by Harold Hersey, who particularly wants 
stories of cowboy life along the frontier. 


Tue Rust Crarr PusiisHers — 7000 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, at the present time are mostly in 
need of verses for Easter Cards, Graduation 
Cards, and Friendship Valentines, also general 
Cards for Mother and Sweetheart. Material of 
this sort is wanted from October to April, while 
from April to October Rust Craft is interested in 
material for Christmas, New Year’s, and Thanks- 
giving Cards. Material must be typewritten, pre- 
ferably with each verse on a small slip of paper, 
the group enclosed in a stamped and addressed 
return envelope, inside the envelope in which they 
are mailed. Not more than twelve verses should be 
submitted at a time. 


Tue Oren Road — 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
has recently been changed to a magazine for boys, 
and at the present time needs chiefly stories of 
from 2,500 to 8,000 words, and articles of from 
500 to 600 words, on any subject of interest to 
boys, especially all kinds of sports. All material 
must be cleanly and vigorously written. 


Tue Piumpers Trade JournaL PuBLisHING 
Company will soon begin publication of a monthly 
pocket-sized magazine, to be entitled the Plumb- 
ing and Heating Jobbers’ Salesman. The maga- 
zine will circulate among jobbers’ salesmen selling 
plumbing and heating material to plumbers and 
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heating men, and the tone of the publication will 
be bright, breezy, and informal. Payment will be 
made on acceptance at the rate of one cent a word 
for constructive sales material, and the editors 
will be glad to enter into correspondence with all 
interested writers. Manuscript should be ad- 
dressed to the Editotial Department, Plumbers 
Trade Journal Publishing Company, 239 West 
Thirtieth street, New York, 


Cotumsia — New Haven, Conn., is anxious to 
obtain articles, of from 3,000 to 4,000 words, on 
topics of popular interest in the business and 
athletic world, with illustrations, preferably pho- 
tographs, when possible. 


Beginning with January, Nortu-West Stories — 
$61 Eighth avenue, New York, will be published 
twice a month, instead of monthly, and will there- 
fore be in the market for twice as many stories. 
North-West Stories is especially interested in 
stories of Esquimos or anything that takes the 
reader into the Arctic North. The magazine can 
also use a few novelettes, not exceeding 10,000 
words, with Western and Northern settings. 
Short stories should run from 3,000 to 6,000 
words. 


Tue American NEEDLEWOMAN — The Vickery & 
Hill Publishing Company, Augusta, Maine, is in 
the market only for stories of general family in- 
erest, of from 3,000 to 6,000 words. 


The editors of the WorLD TRAVELER MaGazInE— 
247 Park avenue, New York, are on the particular 
lookout for stories that have practical informa- 
tion for the prospective traveler. If a writer de- 
scribes Darjeeling, the things which are to be had 
in the bazaars, the things the traveler should buy, 
the things he should not buy, and the prices he 
should pay, such material is much more accep- 
table than a description of the mountains there. 
The editors also like simply written — that is, 
non-technical — stories of the various articles of 
hand work which find their way into American 
homes, such as Chinese rugs, Mandarin coats, and 
Kashmir shawls. They try to keep the magazine 
seasonal, using the bulk of European articles in 
the spring and early summer, world cruise stories 
in the later summer, Mediterranean cruise stories 
and South American articles in the fall, and Flor- 
ida articles in the early winter. They are particu- 
larly susceptible to humorous stories of travel and 
they seldom take stories that are not humorous 
when unaccompanied by photographs, using six 
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or eight photographs with the average article, and 
preferring to have a dozen from which to select. 
Snap shots can frequently be used, especially if 
they are of individuals or extremely small 
groups. An agency can furnish a first-rate photo- 
graph of the Taj Mahal, for instance, a much bet- 
ter one than any amateur is likely to offer. The 
amateur, on the other hand, is likely to beat the 
professional on a human interest picture. 


Tue Forum — 247 Park avenue, New York, is a 
magazine of discussion, and aims to present both 
sides — every side — of every debatable question 
under the sun. Its field of interest includes re- 
ligion, general science, politics, economics, so- 
ciology, literature, art, et cetera. It is a magazine 
of applied tolerance, and in addition to articles, it 
publishes each month a debate on some important 
topic of the day, a short story of distinction that is 
not just a story but a reflection of a crystallized 
mood or atmosphere, a serialized novel, and four 
pages of poetry. 

Cottece Lire — 1719 Wooster street, New York, 
which is the new name for the Collegian Campus 
Comedy, beginning with the October number, is 
in the market for humorous stories with a col- 
legiate background, not exceeding 1,000 words. 


Tue SLeuTH PusiisHinc Company — 275 Mar- 
ket street, Newark, N. F., announces that the 
Sleuth Magazine is in the market for stories that 
will interest the detective profession and peace of- 
ficers, and would like also to secure pictures of in- 
terest to police and detective officers. The Com- 


pany will pay as high as five dollars a story, re- 
gardless of length. 


Tue Fur News anv Outpoor Wor ip, formerly 
published in New York, has been bought by A. R. 
Harding and moved to Columbus, Ohio. The title 
of the magazine has been changed to Fur-Fisx- 
Game (Harding’s Magazine) — 1774 East Long 
street, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Harding says that he is 
in no particular need of manuscripts, but that he 
could possibly use an article on fur raising, if 
accompanied by illustrations. 


Tue American Mercury—730 Fifth avenue, 
New York, is constantly seeking novelty. Mr. 
Mencken, the editor, says that four-fifths of the 
manuscripts received run in grooves—essays in 
the young college-professor manner, conventional 
short stories, and imitations of what is supposed 
to be the Mercury manner; but a writer who really 
has something to say always gets a hearing. Mr 





Mencken says he has no prejudice against neo- 
phytes; in fact, he likes to hear from them. 


Tue Brack Mask—45 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York, is most anxious to obtain good short detec- 
tive, mystery, and adventure stories, of from 
4,000 to 10,000 words. Stories should have a 
Western setting, either wholly or in part, but the 
magazine does not want the typical “Western” 
story, and a story must have the detective slant. 
The basic requirement is plausibility, not neces- 
sarily of plot, but of character, dialogue, actions, 
and reactions—real people who talk, think, and 
behave exactly as such people would in real life 
under the circumstances described. True detec- 
tive stories are not wanted, and no stories of the 
movie-melodrama type, with impossible heroes 
and heroines, and impossible feats of courage and 
daring and skill, are used. Love stories, stories of 
the occult or supernatural, or studies in insanity, 
metaphysics, or psychology, or plain “horror” 
stories are not used. 

Goop HovusEkEEPINGc—//9 West Fortieth street, 
New York, is always looking for good short fiction, 
and for special articles of wide interest and with a 
good deal of what Mr. Bigelow says, for lack of a 
better word, he terms vitality. 


THe Morner’s-Home Lire PusiisHinc Com- 
PANY — 630 West Fackson boulevard, Chicago, has 
purchased the Household Guest. The magazine 
will not be incorporated with Mother’s-Home 
Life, but will be published as a separate magazine, 
beginning with the October issue. 


Romantic Novets — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, has discontinued publication. 


Tue Fiction Lovers’ Macazine — 7926 Broad- 


way, New York, suspended publication with the 
August issue. 


ExceLta — 222 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, ceased publication with the October issue. 


Daniet L. Capy—368 Main street, Burlington, 
Vermont, asks THE WRITER to announce that he 
will reprint at his own expense heretofore pub- 
lished translations of Gustave Nadaud’s song- 
poem, “Carcassonne,” and would like to hear 
from those who have or know of a translation. 


Cuester S. Wituiams, President of the Roman 
Players—1103 South Catalina street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces the opening of the Roman 
Players Play Bureau. Plays of all types are 
wanted, especially those with simple settings and 
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few characters, while the different and unusual 
will be especially welcomed. All plays will be con- 
sidered in open forum by the Club members, and 
those accepted wiil be produced by the Players, 


Prize Offers 


For the twenty-second year, Hart Schaffner 
and Marx offer prizes for the best studies in the 
economic field: To contestants in Class A, which 
includes any resident of the United States or 
Canada, without restriction, a first prize of $1,000 
and a second prize of $500; and to contestants in 
Class B, which includes only those who at the 
time the papers are sent in are undergraduates of 
any American college, a first prize of $300 and a 
second prize of $200. Subjects for studies are sug- 
gested, but any other subject may be chosen, if 
approved by the Committee. The ownership of 
the copyright of studies to which the right to 
print has been awarded will vest in the donors, 
and it is expected that, without precluding the 
use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, 
they will cause them to be issued in some perma- 
nent form. Competitors are advised that the 
studies should be thorough, expressed in good 
English, and, although not limited as to length, 
not needlessly expanded. They should be in- 
scribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope giving the real name and address of the 
competitor, together with any degrees or dis- 
tinctions already obtained. No paper is eligible 
which shall have been printed or published in a 
form to disclose the identity of the author before 
the award shall have been made. Competitors in 
Class B should add the name of the institution in 
which they are studying to the name and address 
in the stamped envelope. The papers should be 
sent on or before June 1, 1926, to J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, from whom a 
circular giving further particulars and a list of 
subjects already approved by the committee, 
may be obtained. 

Journeys Beautirut — 750 Lafayette street, New 
York, offers six prizes — (1) Two first-class tickets, 
good during the month of January, 1926, from 
New York to Bermuda and return on the 
Furness-Bermuda line, with two weeks’ stop-over 
(meals not included) at the hotel Bermont Ma- 
nor; (2) $100; (3) $60; (4) $40; (5 and 6) $25 


remuneration being made according to the play’s 
merit. All rights will be returned to the author, 
and newspaper clippings and criticisms of produc- 
tions will be sent to him. 


and Awards 


each — for the best short illustrated travel stories, 
descriptive, humorous, or adventurous, but based 
on actual experience. Photographs or pen-and-ink 
sketches must accompany articles, which must be 
typewritten on one side of the page, with the 
writer’s name and address on a separate attached 
sheet. Articles must not exceed 3,000 words, and 
must be accompanied by return postage. The 
competition will end December 15, and all ar- 
ticles which win prizes or receive honorable men- 
tion will be published in Journeys Beautiful, with- 
out further compensation. 


INTERLUDES — 2917 Erdman avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland, offers a first “Elizabeth Davis Rich- 
ards” prize of ten dollars and a second one of five 
dollars, for the best poetry published in the next 
four quarterly issues of Interludes. In the fourth 
issue of the magazine a form for use in voting for 
the best poems will be printed. 

Tue Harp — Larned, Kansas, offers a prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the best sonnet, or poem 
of no greater length than a sonnet, printed in the 
Harp before August, 1926. 


Mrs. William A. Bartlett, vice-president of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain, and American 
editor of the Poetry Review — 299 Park avenue, 

lew York, offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the 
best sonnets on “Illusion,” competition to close 
December LS. 


The Sesqui-Centennial Association of the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition of the 
United States announces an international musical 
prize competition, with five prizes aggregating 
$9,500: (1) A prize of $3,000 for the best opera of a 
serious musical character, accompanied by full 
orchestration and by piano score for rehearsal pur- 
poses, to be submitted by March 1, 1926; (2) A 
prize of $2,000 for the best symphony or large or- 
chestral work of symphonic character, received by 
April 1, 1926; (3) A prize of $2,000 ‘for the best 
choral work for chorus, solo and orchestra to be 
submitted, received by ‘April 1, The text must be 
in English, and scored for the normal symphony 
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orchestra, requiring not less than forty-five min- 
utes and not more than seventy-five minutes for 
performance; (4) A prize of $2,000 for a ballet; 
pageant, or masque, with full orchestral accom- 
paniment (not excluding choral episodes) re- 
ceived by April 1, 1926; (5) A prize of $500 for a 
capella choral suite of three or four numbers for 
mixed voices (six or eight parts), the text to be in 
English or Latin, and the time required for per- 
formance to be not less than twenty minutes, re- 
ceived by April 1. All compositions must be writ- 
ten legibly in ink; submitted under an assumed 
name and accompanied by a sealed envelope bear- 
ing the name of the work and the pen name, and 
containing the full name and address of the com- 
poser; and be accompanied by full return postage. 
All manuscripts and communications should be 
addressed to the Executive Secretary, Henry S. 
Fry, care of the Sesqui-Centennial Association, 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood, $1,000; for the original Amer- 
ican play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to the 
people, illustrated by an eminent example, $1,000; 
for the best volume of verse published during the 


year by an American author, $1,000. Also, Prizes. 


in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships having a 
value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Nomina- 
tions of candidates must be made in writing on or 
before February 1 of each year, addressed to the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Pasadena Prize Play contest for 1925-1926, with 
prizes of $300 for the best full evening play, and 
$100 for the best one-act play submitted by March 
1. Particulars in October WRITER. 


Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, and four 





prizes of $100 each, offered by Poetry (232 East 
Erie street, Chicago) for poems published in the 
magazine during the current year. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple- 
X Magazine for experiences of readers. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Bookman prizes amounting to $250 for the best 
humorous poetry appearing in the Fun Shop, 
$125 for the period from June 1 to December 25, 
and $125 for the period from December 26 to May 
1, 1926. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Three prizes of $50 each for poems published in 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in 
March Writer. 


Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of 
$300, offered by the Chicago Trust Company for 
the best contribution on any subject relating to 
business development and the modern trust 
company. Particulars in March Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $20,000 offered by the 
Florida Society of America (Hollywood, Florida), 
in a competition designed to find out what prod- 
ucts are best suited for manufacture in the State 
of Florida. Particulars in June Writer, or may be 
obtained from the President of the Society. 


Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 
Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 


Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer. 


The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe Street, 
Toronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes 
in a book review competition. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the 
Nation, poems to be submitted between Thanks- 
giving Day and New Year’s Day of each year. 
Particulars in February, 1923, WRITER. 


Annual prize for senior and high school student 
poetry offered by Witter Bynner through the 
Scholastic (Pittsburgh, Penn.). 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25; Henry E. Harmon Prize of 
$25; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an ad- 
vanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 
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Writers of the Day 


Haro p W. Brecut, whose story, ““T'wo Heroes,” 
came out in Harper’s Magazine for September, is 
a teacher in the Central High School in Phila- 
delphia. He was graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege in 1920, and has been a reporter, an adver- 
tising writer, a book salesman, a checker in a de- 
partment store, and a white porter in an all-night 
restaurant. Mr. Brecht says that in writing he 
tries to approach ultimate truth by the reproduc- 
tion, as far as possible, of reality. ““Two Heroes,” 
for example, he says, is intended to give a few 
days from the life of a little boy. One reason that 
it is about a boy is that a child’s thoughts are less 
complex and therefore easier to follow than an 
adult’s. Mr. Brecht adds that the reading public 
seems to be interested in episodic narration, but 
that it seems to him that there is some room for 
attempts at the portrayal of the life of monotony 
and dullness which, unfortunately, most of us 
live, without the fetters of plot, denouement, and 
such features. Mr. Brecht has had several stories 
published in Brief Stories. 


Mary Epcar Comstock, whose poem “My Little 
Town,” was published in Scribner’s Magazine for 
September, was born in New York City, edu- 
cated in private schools there, and was graduated 
from Barnard College, Columbia University, in 
1922. She feels that the city is no place in which to 
do creative work, so that most of the time she 
lives in the country, and does all of her writing 
there. The poem, “‘My Little Town,” took form as 
Miss Comstock was returning from a long walk 
with her dog one afternoon a year ago last May. 
Miss Comstock never works at night and never 
composes on the typewrtier. 


Pau Evprepce says that his poems in the Sep- 
tember Forum are from a set of about one hun- 
dred and fifty poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in various magazines. “They are not,” he 
says, “translations or adaptations from the Chi- 
nese, but merely flavored, and as I hope, rather 
well, with the Chinese spirit. I chose China as a 
medium because it permitted me to be both whim- 
sical and meditative. The Occidental poetry is too 
rhetorical and too emotional for me. Above all 
things, I love thought — provided it is made 
beautiful."I work largely sub-consciously. I can 
never tell what prompted me tofwrite one thing 
or another. Of course, when I actually transcribe 


an idea, I work in terms of the conscious. Writers 
may have been the best critics of their work, as 
some believe, but I doubt whether they could ever 
really explain the curious mechanism of their 
minds.” Mr. Eldredge has had two volumes of 
verse, “Vanities” and “Our Dead Selves,” pub- 
lished, as well as a volume of short stories, “And 
the Sphinx Spoke’’. Another volume of stories, en- 
titled “Irony and Pity,” will soon be published 
by Joseph Lawren, of New York. Mr. Eldredge 
has also had poems, stories, and short plays pub- 
lished in such magazines as the Forum, the 
Double Dealer, Poetry, the Smart Set (under 
H. L. Mencken), the Broom, the Drama, and the 
Guardian, 


Eten Gunes, who had a poem, “The Mistress 
of the Inn,” printed in the Century for Septem- 
ber, says that she would rather paint than write, 
but that writing is easier in the tropics than paint- 
ing is. She is a doctor’s wife, with two children, 
and has lived in Panama and Porto Rico since her 
marriage, with intervals in the United States and 
in Europe. Mrs. Glines has had a little short fic- 
tion published, and about forty or fifty poems, and 
a few of her songs have been set to music and 
published. She says that she uses Mary Austin’s 
‘beginners’ formula” a good deal and that she is 
not at home with a poem until she gets it type- 
written; sometimes she composes on the type- 
writer. Generally one line of a poem will come in 
advance, and she has no idea, she says, at the 
time what the thing is about, but she takes it 
down as fast as it develops and typewrites what- 
ever she has obtained, and then works over it day 
and night for days and perhaps weeks. She thinks 
she makes a good deal of use of the subconscious 
during sleep. 

Rose Wix.1s Jounson, who wrote the poem, “At 
Evening,” printed in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal, received her first check for writing from 
the Youth’s Companion when she was’a child of 
twelve or thirteen, and she has since then sold 
stories and poems to magazines and papers, big 
and small. Miss Johnson says she has always been 
a dreamer and that she finds expression, both in 
verse and story-writing, a labor of love, but that 
she never passes her work without"many critical 
revisions. Miss Johnson is writingfbut little at 
present, but hopes to write more in the future. 
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Wiiu1aM J. Krexar, who wrote the story, “Get- 
ting Rid of Macklin,” which was printed in the 
September number of McClure’s Magazine, has 
been contributing to magazines for more than 
three years, and is the author of a score of short 
stories which have appeared in a dozen magazines, 
under as many pen names. It is only recently that 
he has begun signing his own name to his work. 
Mr. Kielar has been among other things, a news- 
paper reporter, a teacher, an engineer, a salesman, 
and a radio operator. He has traveled extensively, 
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both in this country and in foreign lands. A course 
of study under Professor Walter B. Pitkin and 
Thomas H. Uzzell at Columbia University stim- 
ulated his desire to write fiction. He studies all the 
factors of a contemplated story from all angles, 
writing long character studies and seeking every 
possible bit of information possible. Before a line 
of “Getting Rid of Macklin” was written, Mr, 
Kielar says he wrote more than 30,000 words of 
notes and preliminary studies. The story itself 
was rewritten seven times. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Tue Herores or SHeita Kaye-Smitu. G. B. 
Stern. Yale Review for October. 

Humor anv Comic Journats. Thomas L. Mas- 
son. Yale Review for October. 

LAURENCE STERNE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Wilbur Cross. Yale Review for October. 
WHITMAN AND Burrovucus as Comrapes. Clara 
Barrus. Yale Review for October. 

CHARACTER AND SITUATION IN THE NOVEL. 
Edith Wharton. Scribner’s for October. 

Fake News AND THE Pus ic. Edward McKer- 
non. Harper’s Magazine for October. 

Wuat We Reap anv Wuy WE Reap Ir. Jesse 
Lee Bennett. Bookman for October. 

Henry James anp Mrs. Van Wyck Brooks. 
Edna Kenton. Bookman for October. 

“Cur” Stories or Stevenson. George S. Hell- 
man. Bookman for October. 


Georce SANTAYANA, THE Poet. Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Bookman for October. 


Po.tsH LITERATURE AT A TURNING Pont, Prin- 
cess Lubomirska. Bookman for October. 


Some ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUsTRATOR. IIlus- 
trated. Joseph Pennell. Bookman for October. 


Tue Essence or Art. John Middleton Murry. 
Forum for October. 


Poetry’s THIRTEENTH BirtHpDAY. Harriet Mon- 
roe. Poetry for October. 


CANADIAN Poetry Topay. Florence Randal Live- 
say. Poetry for October. 

Tue Poetry Cure. Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Good Housekeeping for October. 


Tue New Hanpwritinec. Illustrated. Frances 
M. Moore. McClure’s for October. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Lewis Piaget Shanks. Open Court for Sep- 
tember. 


FaTtHER Tass AND His Trapition. George N. 
Shuster. Commonweal for September 23. 


News and Notes 


Harrorp W. H. Powe tt, Jr., formerly editor- 
in-chief of Collier’s, is to be the editor of the 
Youth’s Companion, beginning October 1. 

Wa ter Horr Seety has retired from the editor- 
ship of Success, and will devote himself to spec- 
ialized writing and to the lecture platform. 
ScHoFrIELD THAYER has resigned as editor of the 
Dial, and has been succeeded by Marianne 
Moore, the winner of the Dial prize award. 


The editor of the Designer paid Sinclair Lewis 
$50,000 for the serial right to “Arrowsmith,” 
which was published in the Designer under the 
title, “Dr. Martin Arrowsmith.” 


Rosert M. La Fo.tetre, Jr., will continue the 
publication of La Follette’s Magazine. Mr. 
La Follette will be the editor of the magazine, 
with Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, the Senator’s 
widow, as associate editor. 
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The first authors’ strike is reported from Lon- 
don, where at the first performance of a play the 
two young men who wrote it got up in disgust and 
noisily stamped out, because, they say, the first 
act had been completely rewritten and the very 
theme changed. 


Examination at Cornell of the brain of Mrs. 
Helen Hamilton Gardener, which she bequeathed 
to the Cornell Brain Association, shows that it 
weighs 1150 grams, precisely the same as the 
brain of Dr. Burt G. Wilder, which was received 
at Cornell after Dr. Wilder’s death, last January. 
The two brains will be studied together, to prove 
or disprove a theory of Mrs. Gardener’s, who 
wrote an authoritative thesis on “Sex in Brain,” 
holding that women’s brains are equal to men’s, 
and that structural differences—if there are any— 
make no difference in mental capability. 
“Byron 1n Perspective,” by J. D. Symon, is 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
“Epoar Sa.tus,” by Marie Saltus, is published 
by Pascal Covici (Chicago). 

“Lapy Mary Wort ey Montacu: Her Life and 
Letters, 1689-1762,” by Lewis Melville, is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“CarpinaL Newman,” by Bertram Newman 
(The Century Company) is mainly a literary 
study, although it is also biographical. 

The Yale University Press has published a new 
and revised edition of “The Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne,” by Professor Wilbur L. Cross 
“Notes AND AnecpoTes oF Many Years,” by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
includes pen portraits of Horace Greeley, William 
Winter, John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, and Ed- 
win L. Godkin. 


Joun Carian O’Lavucu.n has bought the Army 
and Navy Journal, and the paper will be removed 
to Washington. 

“Tue Art oF Description,” by Marjorie H. 
Nicholson (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co.), is a 
book for the student and the professional writer, 
‘biving examples of the works of many writers. 
“Tue Newspaper Worker,” by Phillip Mac- 
Carthy (Frank-Maurice), is a revised and en- 
larged edition of a book published some years 
ago. L. J. de Bekker has written an introduction 
for the new edition, William M. Wherry, Jr., has 
supplied a chapter on the Law of Libel, and 
Francis Judson Tietsort has prepared a section on 
Tabloids and Pictorials. 
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“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE,” a 
critical study, by Spencer Van Bokkelen Nichols 
is published in New York by Douglas C. Mc- 


Murtrie. 


The Pioneer Publishing Company (Fort Worth, 

Texas) has published “Shaksperean Studies Sim- 
plified,” by Frederick Warde, in collaboration 
with B. F. Sisk. 
“Lirerary Lanes AND OTHER Byways,” by 
Robert Cortes Holliday (The George H. Doran 
Company) is a collection of essays on witty say- 
ings, love letters, advertising, text books, Robert 
Frost, and similar subjects. 


““Worps AnD Ipi1oms,” by Logan Pearsall Smith,” 
is published by the Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


Two pamphlets have been added to the inter- 
esting series of bulletins issued as part of the ser- 
vice of the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, one, “Advertising and Publicity,” con- 
taining addresses delivered at the sixteenth an- 
nual Journalism Week at the University in May 
of this year, and the other, “Journalism Week, 
1926,” containing other addresses on newspaper 
topics, delivered in the same week. These Bul- 
letins are published for distribution among per- 
sons interested, and copies may be obtained fre- 
by application to the School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Standardized preparation for book-selling is to 
be taught at Simmons College, Boston, in a nine- 
months’ program, to be offered to a group of col- 
lege women, not more than a dozen to be in the 
course. 

A list of the best Italian authors of today and 
their main works is given in the August Bulletin 
of the American Association of Teachers of Ital- 
ian, edited by Rudolph Altrocchi, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The Gammadion is a new quarterly magazine 
published at Birmingham, Alabama, with the ex- 
planation that the word “Gammadion” means 
a corner-stone and that it is also another name for 
the Swastika. The first number contains the first 
of four articles by E. M. Henderson, manager of 
the Associated Press of Alabama; entitled “‘Little 
Lessons in Journalism,” and an article by Claire 
Beecher on “How to Write a Club Paper.” 


Epitrx M. Tuomas died in New York, September 
13, aged seventy-one. 


L. Frank Tooker died at Greenwich, Conn., 
September 17, aged sixty-nine. 
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